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PREFACE. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  was  held,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  7  and  8,  1900.  Six  sessions 
were  held.  This  Report  contains  the  stenographic  account  of  the  proceedings, 
which  consisted  of  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  general  treaties  of  arbitration,  and 
kindred  topics. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference.  If  other 
copies  are  desired,  application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Albert  Iv.  Smiley. 


THE  SIXTH  LAKE  MOHONK  ARBITRATION 

CONFERENCE. 


IHrst  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  6,  1900. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  met 
for  its  sixth  annual  session,  by  invitation  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1900. 

Mr.  Smiley  opened  the  Conference,  at  the  close  of  the  usual 
service  of  prayer,  and  welcomed  the  guests  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  Smiley  :  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here,  so  many  prominent  persons  of  this  country  and  from  other 
countries  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion,  —  strong  men  and  women  ;  and  I  have  great  hope  that  what 
we  may  accomplish  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  believe  it  is 
only  by  a  candid  discussion  of  moral  and  religious  questions  that  we 
can  make  any  progress.  Some  persons  have  felt  a  little  discouraged 
during  the  last  year.  We  have  had  war  instead  of  peace,  and  there 
have  been  those  who  have  said,  “You  don’t  accomplish  anything; 
everything  has  gone  wrong.”  That  is  not  so.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  the  movement  of  events  in  the  world  knows  that  there  are 
ups  and  downs.  Every  great  movement  has  its  backsets  occasionally. 
I  do  not  feel  in  the  slightest  discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  last 
year.  They  have  set  men  to  thinking  about  the  horrors  of  war 
and  to  try  to  devise  some  method  by  which  such  dreadful  scenes 
shall  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  to  this  Conference  command  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  as  our  report  is  distributed  all  over 
the  land  it  must  have  a  great  influence  in  the  future  as  it  has  had  in 
the  past.  I  believe  this  was  the  first  conference  of  its  kind.  There 
had  been  peace  conferences,  but  no  purely  international  arbitration 
conferences  till  ours  five  years  ago,  and  we  propose  to  keep  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  the  subject,  always  hoping  to  do  some  good. 

In  the  absence  of  Judge  Edmunds,  who  had  been  the  presiding 
officer  for  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Smiley  nominated  Judge  Matteson 
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of  Rhode  Island  as  President  of  the  Conference,  and  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Judge  Matteson  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Ge?itlemen :  Mr.  Smiley  issued  his  orders  and  you  have 
seen  fit  to  ratify  them  and  have  selected  me  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations.  I  thank  you  for  the  distinguished  honor  which  you 
have  thus  paid  me,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  these 
deliberations  to  your  satisfaction.  I  could  wish  that  the  mantle  of 
Senator  Edmunds,  who  presided  so  gracefully  the  past  two  years, 
had  fallen  upon  some  one  more  experienced  in  presiding  over  gather¬ 
ings  of  this  sort,  but  you  have  willed  it  otherwise  and  so  I  accept 
the  responsibility. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  Conference  let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  assembled  here  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  our  host,  in  this  beautiful  and  spacious  parlor,  in 
this  quiet  and  restful  place  away  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the 
busy  world  outside.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  also  that  we 
have  with  us,  among  other  speakers,  the  gentleman  who  will  open 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  a  gentleman  who  was  identified 
closely  with  the  Peace  Congress  of  The  Hague,  which  was  in  session 
a  year  ago  at  the  time  we  were  in  session  here.  After  some 
preliminary  business,  he  will  be  introduced  to  you  as  our  first 
speaker. 

On  motion  Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  and  Miss 
Martha  D.  Adams  were  elected  Secretaries  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  following  Business  Committee  was  elected  :  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  John  Crosby  Brown,  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs, 
James  Talcott,  W.  Martin  Jones,  President  J.  M.  Taylor,  John  B. 
Garrett,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff. 

The  Business  Committee  holding  over  from  the  previous  year  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  be  limited  to  the  subject  of 
International  Arbitration,  and  that  considerations  of  the  policy  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  during  and  since  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  subject  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Conference. 


On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Chair  should  appoint  an  Auditing 
Committee  of  two. 

On  motion  of  President  Taylor,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  by  a 
rising  vote,  that  the  following  telegram  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  A. 
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K.  Smiley,  who  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  attending  the 
Conference  : 

The  Sixth  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  sends  greeting 
and  best  wishes  and  greatly  regrets  your  absence. 

Later  in  the  day  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Smiley  was  received  as 
follows  : 

Hearty  thanks  for  kind  attention  and  good  wishes  from  Conference. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Holls  was  then  introduced.  Mr.  Holls  made 
a  long  address  upon  the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague.  As  a 
volume  upon  the  same  subject  will  appear  from  his  pen  about  the 
same  time  as  this  Report,  at  his  request  only  an  abstract  is  here 
given  of  his  address. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ADDRESS. 

BY  F.  W.  HOLLS,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  a?id  Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Conference  and  its  gracious  host,  and  you,  Mr.  President,  most  sin¬ 
cerely  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  here  to-day.  I  count 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  one  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  an  ordinary 
human  life.  One  of  the  incidental  advantages  was  the  privilege  of 
meeting  the  earnest  men  and  women  engaged  in  work  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  humanity.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  work  for  which  they  have  done  so  much  is  prospering, 
and  that  especially  during  the  last  year,  as  I  firmly  believe,  it  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  two  years  ago  the  most  enthusiastic 
dreamer  in  the  world  would  not  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  Conference  brought  together  representatives  from  twenty-six 
nations.  The  suggestion  to  hold  such  a  conference  had  been  greeted 
by  sneers  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many,  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
few  and  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  by  most.  Had  it  emanated 
from  any  power  less  mighty  than  the  Czar  of  the  Russias  it  would 
have  received  scant  courtesy.  Even  in  America  there  were  not 
wanting  advisers  who  counseled  the  President  to  pay  as  little  at¬ 
tention  as  possible  to  the  utopian  dream  of  the  Czar,  and  to  limit 
the  representation  of  the  United  States  to  the  formal  appearance 
of  the  United  States  Minister  accredited  to  the  country  where  the 
Conference  might  ultimately  sit.  The  far-sighted  wisdom  of  the 
President  decided  otherwise.  The  invitation  was  accepted  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  and  six  representatives  were  appointed  from  this 
country,  headed  by  the  wisest  and  most  successful  diplomat,  if  we  do 
not  except  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whom  this  country  has  sent 
abroad  since  the  days  of  Franklin  —  Andrew  D.  White  of  New  York. 

By  a  happy  inspiration  Holland  —  distinguished  alike  by  its 
struggles  for  freedom  and  as  being  the  home  of  the  science  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  —  was  selected  as  the  country  where  this  historic 
meeting  should  take  place.  It  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  May 
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under  ideal  auspices  and  beneath  the  scepter  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
queen,  in  a  meeting  room  which  for  beauty  and  appropriateness  has 
no  parallel,  the  “House  in  the  Wood,”  at  The  Hague. 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  when  we  got  there 
the  air  was  saturated  with  cynicism  and  pessimism,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  hopelessness  which  was  discouraging.  Diplomat  after 
diplomat  of  the  old  school  had  arrived  from  some  European  country 
to  take  part  in  what  to  most  of  them  seemed  the  crowning  farce  of  the 
century.  The  complaint  of  many  was  almost  pathetic  as  they 
pointed  out  that  they  had  been  selected  after  long  careers  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  represent  their  countries  at  a  “diplomatic  picnic,”  where  we 
should  do  nothing  but  eat  fine  dinners,  pass  Platonic  resolutions  in 
favor  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world.  Into  this  heavily  laden  air  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
came  like  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze.  The  American  represen¬ 
tatives,  led  by  Mr.  White,  declared  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  that 
they  saw  no  reason  for  hopelessness.  They  had  come  for  practical 
purposes,  to  institute  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  settle 
international  conflicts,  and  they  expected  to  be  met  by  others  in  that 
same  spirit.  They  saw  no  reason  why  the  able  diplomats  of  Europe 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  subject  which,  while  it  was  indeed 
full  of  difficulties,  offered  nothing  insuperable  to  human  ingenuity. 
They  announced  that  if  no  one  else  had  practical  propositions  to 
make,  they  had  them,  and  would  present  them  at  the  proper  time ; 
they  expected  these  propositions  to  be  openly  discussed  upon  their 
merits,  and  either  adopted  or  rejected  for  some  good  and  sufficient 
reason. 

The  Spanish- American  War  had  revealed  to  the  astonished  world 
one  great  peace  power  which,  when  occasion  demanded,  could  be 
equally  efficient  in  war.  It  enlarged  the  direct  sphere  of  our  influ¬ 
ence  far  into  the  East,  and  it  gave  to  the  desire  and  policy  of  America 
the  one  sanction  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  modern 
military  power,  the  sanction  of  reserve  force,  and  the  solidarity 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  peoples  which  was  revealed 
at  the  same  time  opened  up  vistas  to  the  continental  diplomat  far 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams. 

The  gathering  of  these  diplomats  was  not  only  notable  in  its  object, 
but  in  its  personnel.  Russia  was  represented  by  its  oldest  and  most 
experienced  diplomat,  Baron  de  Staal.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
Prof.  F.  de  Martens,  distinguished  as  an  international  jurist  and  as 
the  umpire  in  various  cases  of  international  arbitration,  having  indeed 
by  his  great  services  in  this  respect  won  the  title  of  “  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom.”  From  Russia  also  came  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cilor  Basily,  whose  suggestions,  it  is  generally  believed,  were  potent 
with  the  Czar  in  the  calling  of  the  Conference.  Germany  sent 
Count  Munster  and  two  professors.  Austria  sent  Count  Welsersheimb, 
a  diplomat  of  great  tact  and  ability,  and  with  him,  as  legal  expert, 
Prof.  Henry  Lammasch  of  Vienna.  Italy  sent  Count  Nigra,  the 
trusted  friend  of  Cavour  and  the  most  eminent  living  diplomat. 
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Count  Nigra’s  unfailing  charm  was  a  most  valuable  element  in  over¬ 
coming  many  of  the  most  acute  crises  of  the  Conference.  From 
France  came  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  a  statesman  of  great  practical 
wisdom  and  an  orator  of  the  very  first  rank.  With  him  came  Baron 
D’Estournelles  de  Constant,  a  man  whose  value  to  the  Conference 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  cordial  cooperation  between  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  America  was,  of  course,  strongly 
symbolized  by  the  presence  as  British  representative  of  Sir  Julian, 
now  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador  in  Washington,  in 
many  ways  the  leader  of  the  Conference  and  a  statesman  of  whom 
his  country  and  also  this  country  may  well  be  proud.  From  Spain 
the  Duke  of  Tetuan  represented  the  conservative  traditions  of  the 
country;  Norway  and  Sweden  sent  Baron  de  Bildt,  prominent  as  a 
diplomat,  author,  and  international  lawyer ;  Belgium,  Chevalier 
Descamps,  of  world-wide  fame  as  a  writer  on  international  law ; 
Greece,  its  former  Prime  Minister,  M.  Delyannis ;  Portugal,  two  of 
its  chief  diplomats,  Count  Macedo  and  Baron  D’Ornellas  de  Vascon- 
ellos ;  Holland,  its  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Karne- 
beek  and  its  most  distinguished  lawyer,  M.  Asser,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law.  Distant  Siam  was  most  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  Phya  Suriya,  its  distinguished  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  as  an  international  scholar  and  diplomat.  Japan 
was  equally  well  represented  by  Baron  Hayashi,  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Professor  Nayas  Arriga  of  the  University  of  Tokio, 
as  well  as  by  other  experts  of  great  eminence.  The  American  Com¬ 
mission,  as  is  well  known,  was  headed  by  Ambassador  White,  and 
included  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University,  Minister 
Newel  of  Minnesota,  Captain  Crozier  of  the  Army  and  Captain 
Mahan  of  the  Navy. 

Baron  de  Staal,  as  chief  Russian  delegate,  was  naturally  chosen 
President  of  the  Conference,  and  diplomatic  proprieties  were  observed, 
so  far  as  the  Netherlands  were  concerned,  by  the  election  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  Honorary 
President,  and  the  chief  Dutch  delegate,  M.  de  Karnebeek  as  Vice- 
President,  and  further  by  the  election  of  M.  Van  Eys,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  younger  Dutch  diplomats,  as  chief  Secretary. 
The  Dutch  government  supplied  the  Conference  most  liberally  with 
stationery  and  printing,  and  it  also  welcomed  all  the  members  daily  at 
the  “  House  in  the  Wood  ”  to  a  sumptuous  luncheon,  besides  which 
official  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  added  to  innumerable 
private  functions,  made  the  social  life  of  The  Hague  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  the  Conference  one  of  great  brilliancy  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  treaties  were  floated 
through  on  champagne,  as  was  said  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854,  nor  that  the  Conference  danced,  but  did  not  advance, 
as  was  wittily  said  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time, 
the  importance  of  intimate  and  most  attractive  social  intercourse 
between  the  delegates  and  the  official  society  of  The  Hague  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Many  a  threatened  misunderstanding  was 
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cleared  away  at  some  dinner  table ;  many  an  important  point  was 
agreed  upon  informally,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  at  a  hurried 
interview  on  a  corner  sofa  during  a  crowded  evening  reception. 
The  Queen  gave  a  magnificent  reception  in  honor  of  the  Conference 
at  the  palace  in  The  Hague  and  a  grand  dinner  at  the  palace  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  On  both  occasions  she  was  most  cordial  in  her  greeting, 
speaking  to  every  member  present  and  expressing  the  most  kindly 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

There  being  about  one  hundred  and  ten  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  meeting  room  in  the  Palace  had  to  be  arranged  some¬ 
what  on  the  plan  of  a  parliamentary  hall.  Long  rows  of  improvised 
desks  covered  with  green  baize  were  placed  in  semi-circular  form  so 
that  nearly  all  the  members  faced  the  chair.  Each  delegation  had 
one  vote,  and  the  United  State  of  America,  having  been  classified 
under  the  word  “  Amerique,”  shared  with  Germany  (Allemagne)  the 
places  of  honor  on  the  two  sides  of  the  short  aisle  which  ran  from 
the  President’s  chair  to  the  center  of  the  hall.  The  sessions  of  the 
Conference  usually  began  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted 
for  less  than  an  hour,  as  it  was  soon  seen  that  in  a  body  of  this  nature 
no  work  could  be  accomplished  except  in  committees. 

The  committees  into  which  the  Conference  divided  itself  were 
three  in  number.  The  first,  presided  over  by  M.  de  Beernaert,  the 
great  Belgian  statesman,  had  charge  of  the  question  of  Disarmament 
and  the  Limitation  of  the  Present  Armaments.  This  committee  was 
again  subdivided  into  two  sub-committees,  one  upon  military  and 
one  upon  naval  affairs.  The  second  committee,  upon  the  Laws  of 
War,  was  presided  over  by  M.  de  Martens,  and  was  also  divided 
into  sub-committees,  one  having  charge  of  the  extension  of  the 
Geneva  Rules  to  naval  warfare  and  the  other  of  a  revision  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874.  The  third  com¬ 
mittee,  on  Good  Offices,  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  was  presided 
over  by  M.  Bourgeois  of  France.  It  appointed  from  its  number  a 
sub-committee  of  eight  to  prepare  a  plan  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  committee,  together  with  the  chairman,  M.  Bourgeois, 
and  the  two  honorary  chairmen,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Count 
Nigra,  soon  became  the  center  of  interest  in  the  Conference,  as  it 
was  universally  agreed  that  its  labors  alone  would,  if  successful, 
represent  a  result  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  calling  of  the 
Conference. 

All  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  the  French  language, 
though  the  use  of  both  English  and  German  was  permitted  when 
necessary.  It  was,  however,  shown  that  the  position  of  French  as 
the  diplomatic  language  of  the  world  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  for 
the  present.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  belief  none  is  more  striking 
than  that  the  literature  of  international  law  and  diplomacy  is  almost 
entirely  in  French.  Many  of  the  most  important  treaties  and  treatises 
have  never  been  translated  into  any  other  language. 

Innumerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  understandings,  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  terms,  local  and  contemporary  prejudices,  and  occasionally 


the  results  of  personal  feelings,  had  to  be  met,  soothed,  combated 
and  got  out  of  the  way.  A  simple  word  or  a  foolish  gesture  more 
than  once  aroused  difficulties  which  could  only  be  removed  by  great 
patience  and  tact. 

Disarmament  was  found  to  be  utopian,  and  a  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  to  their  present  strength  was  found  to  be  premature.  Dis¬ 
armament  must  follow  rather  than  precede  the  introduction  of 
arbitration  as  a  recognized  method  of  settling  international  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  arbitrament  of  war,  costly  and  terrible  as  it  is,  cannot 
be  set  aside  till  something  better  has  been  provided  to  take  its  place. 
Until  the  method  of  arbitration  has  been  tried  and  followed  in 
numerous  cases,  the  idea  of  disarmament  is  not  a  subject  for  profit¬ 
able  mutual  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  powers  with 
conflicting  interests.  The  premature  agitation  for  disarmament  by 
many  well-meaning  friends  of  peace  has  injured  rather  than  helped 
the  caused  they  intended  to  serve.  If  this  agitation  can  be  directed 
in  the  one  useful  channel  now  open  to  it,  —  namely,  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  mediation,  impartial  enquiry  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  wherever  possible,  —  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Conference  will  by 
no  means  have  been  in  vain. 

The  revision  of  the  laws  of  war  as  adopted  by  the  Conference 
reached  the  high  water  mark  of  humanity,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned.  We  of  this  country  can  well  be  proud  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  labors  of  the  Conference  in  this  respect  were  laid  by  our 
great  fellow-citizen,  Francis  Lieber,  whose  code  of  rules  of  warfare, 
laid  down  in  General  Order  No.  ioo  of  our  army  regulations,  was 
the  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  idea  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  is  that  in  a  war  between  civilized  nations  there  should  be 
not  only  no  unnecessary  cruelty,  but  no  greater  interruption  of 
ordinary  peaceful  industry  than  is  unavoidable.  With  all  these 
limitations  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  war  with  the  new  appliances 
of  modern  inventive  genius  will  still  be  frightful  beyond  expression. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  prohibit  once  for  all  features 
which  the  conscience  of  humanity  has  condemned  for  a  long  while, 
but  which  were  perfectly  legal  and  which  history  shows  have  existed 
down  to  our  own  days.  Hereafter,  by  virtue  of  the  prohibition  by 
the  Peace  Conference  of  pillage  and  of  the  confiscation  of  statues, 
monuments  and  works  of  art,  such  acts  will  be  under  the  ban  of 
international  law. 

On  the  question  of  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  instruments  of 
warfare,  America  and  England  differed  radically  with  the  rest  of  the 
Conference  as  to  the  two  or  three  of  the  articles  adopted.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons, 
such  prohibition  to  be  effective  for  five  years,  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  but  England  and  America  voted  against  the  prohibition  of 
projectiles  having  as  their  sole  object  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating 
or  delecterious  gases  and  against  the  declaration  prohibiting  the  use 
of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body.  The 
attitude  of  both  England  and  America  with  reference  to  the  latter 
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has  been  misrepresented.  If  a  bullet  could  be  invented  which  on 
striking  the  enemy  would  certainly  paralyze  him  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  enable  him  to  be  captured,  but  which  would  otherwise  inflict 
no  injury  whatever,  such  a  bullet  would  be  ideal  for  purposes  of 
civilized  warfare.  Some  of  the  bullets  now  in  use  are  wanting  in  the 
essential  particular  of  stopping  power.  They  are  about  one-third  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  and  go  with  such  swiftness  as  to 
penetrate  the  human  body  very  easily  and  so  quickly  that  a  soldier 
in  the  excitement  of  battle,  unless  he  is  hit  in  a  vital  part,  may  not 
notice  the  fact  that  he  has  been  perforated  by  one  of  them.  Bullets 
which  do  not  cause  the  opponent  to  stop  his  advance  are  almost  as 
demoralizing  as  blank  cartridges,  and  such  bullets  are  therefore 
fatally  useless  for  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bullet  which 
inflicts  an  unnecessarily  cruel  wound  by  lacerating  the  flesh  or 
shattering  the  bones  more  than  is  necessary  is  inhuman,  and  both 
England  and  the  United  States  were  ready  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  bullets. 

Realizing  that  the  capture  of  prisoners  of  war  promises  to  be  an 
increasingly  important  feature  of  wars  of  the  future,  the  Conference 
adopted  an  elaborate  system  of  regulations  regarding  such  captures 
and  the  rights  and  duties  both  of  captors  and  prisoners.  It  is 
marked  throughout  both  by  common  sense  and  by  the  most  humane 
considerations.  All  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war  is  now  absolutely 
prohibited.  They  are  to  be  treated,  so  far  as  food  and  lodging  are 
concerned,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  the  capturing  army.  They  are 
not  to  be  used  for  degrading  labor  and  are  to  be  paid  the  reasonable 
value  of  their  labor  if  put  to  work.  Any  articles  contributed  for  their 
comfort  by  their  friends  at  home  shall  be  sent  to  them  during  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment,  and  must  not  only  be  permitted  entry 
into  the  hostile  country  free  of  duty,  but  shall  be  carried  free  of  cost 
in  the  mail.  The  prisoner  of  war,  so  long  as  he  observes  the  regu¬ 
lations  necessary  for  his  detention,  shall  be  free  from  every  avoidable 
hardship.  The  difference  between  such  rules  and  the  regulations 
laid  down  even  by  Grotius,  that  prisoners  of  war  belong  to  the 
captors  and  may  be  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  marks  the  advance  of 
civilization  from  1625  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  true  significance  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  found  in 
the  convention  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  is  embodied  in  a  treaty  of  sixty-one  articles,  divided  into 
four  titles :  first,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  consisting 
of  one  declaratory  article ;  second,  on  good  offices  and  mediation  ; 
third,  on  international  commissions  of  inquiry ;  and  fourth,  on  inter¬ 
national  arbitration.  It  may  be  rightly  called  the  Magna  Charta  of 
international  law.  Hitherto  international  law  has  consisted  mainly 
in  a  large  number  of  text-books  stating  what  various  writers  of  more 
or  less  greatness  thought  ought  to  be  the  provisions  of  international 
law  when  established.  Besides  these  there  were,  of  course,  the  vari¬ 
ous  treaties  containing  positive  provisions  binding  upon  the  signatory 
powers,  but  the  fundamental  law  (Grundrecht)  or  Magna  Charta, 
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adopted  and  ratified  by  substantially  the  whole  civilized  world,  bind¬ 
ing  upon  every  individual  inhabitant,  did  not  exist,  hardly  even  as  a 
serious  project,  before  the  treaty  signed  at  The  Hague  on  July  29, 
1899.  The  solemn  declaration  of  all  the  great  powers  in  favor  of 
the  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  them,  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  right,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
use  of  high-sounding  phrases  in  the  avowal  of  purposes  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  powers  is  nothing  new.  Nearly  all  peace  treaties 
pretend  to  be  for  eternity.  In  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance  there 
is  an  avowal  of  lofty  ends  which,  notwithstanding  the  infamies  per¬ 
petrated  or  attempted  in  its  name,  deserves  honorable  mention  in  the 
history  of  the  world’s  progress  towards  order  and  peace.  But  the 
Hague  declaration  is  followed  by  provisions  which  the  representatives 
of  twenty-six  powers  considered  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  at  least 
approximating  to  a  reign  of  law  rather  than  force  in  international 
affairs.  This  is  as  novel  as  it  is  important.  As  to  its  effect,  experi¬ 
ence  rather  than  prediction  is  wanted,  and  least  of  all  would  it 
become  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  arbitration  to  indulge  in 
boastful  prophecy.  The  defects  of  the  work  done  are  known  to  none 
better  than  to  those  of  us  who  labored  patiently  and  sincerely  to 
overcome  what  seemed  to  be  insuperable  difficulties. 

Upon  the  subject  of  mediation,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  consist 
in  a  codification  of  the  principles  heretofore  accepted,  except  that  it 
has  been  stated  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  the  offer  of  good 
offices  or  mediation  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

A  special  form  of  mediation  has  been  adopted,  to  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly,  as  it  was  my  own  privilege  to 
formulate  and  introduce  it.  According  to  this  plan  the  Conference 
recommends  and  recognizes,  as  an  established  feature  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  law  of  the  future,  the  appointment  by  each  party  to  a  serious 
conflict  of  another  power  as  its  second,  as  it  were  in  a  duel.  The 
powers  so  appointed  are  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  the  question  in 
dispute  for  a  period  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  different  stipulation, 
cannot  exceed  thirty  days.  During  this  brief  breathing  spell  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  agree  to  have  no  direct  communication  on  the 
subject  with  each  other.  The  seconds  are  to  use  all  their  efforts 
towards  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  the  parties 
themselves  in  the  meanwhile,  of  course,  proceeding  with  their  prep¬ 
arations  for  war.  If  the  seconds  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  are  nevertheless  charged  with  the  duty 
of  continued  observation  and  to  profit  by  every  occasion  for  reestab¬ 
lishing  peace. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  may  readily  be  seen.  The  second  is 
not  an  arbitrator  and  is  not  expected  to  approach  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  impartially.  He  is  recognized  as  the  friendly  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  party  to  the  dispute,  and  he  discusses  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  only  without  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  principal.  He 
continues  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  other  side  and  his  duties 
as  a  neutral  are  not  affected.  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
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first  battle  may  show  such  superiority  on  the  part  of  one  side  as  to 
prove  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  struggle,  but  the  weaker  bel¬ 
ligerent  dare  not,  for  fear  of  being  regarded  as  cowardly,  sue  for 
peace  until  his  strength  is  completely  exhausted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seconds  who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  whose 
interference  is  therefore  no  longer  meddlesome,  may  at  once  declare 
that  the  honor  of  both  parties  is  sufficiently  satisfied,  and  may  easily 
bring  about  peace  weeks  and  months  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

Take  the  case  of  our  recent  war  with  Spain.  Had  England  been 
our  second  and  France  or  Austria  that  of  Spain,  their  joint  efforts 
could  not  have  prevented  hostilities.  The  duty  of  putting  an  end  to 
Spanish  misrule  had  been  recognized  by  the  American  people  as  one 
binding  upon  their  conscience,  and  it  had  to  be  done  unflinchingly. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  surely  after  the  battle  of  Santiago, 
the  seconds  could  have  convinced  Spain  that  further  struggle  was 
hopeless  and  that  her  honor  had  been  amply  vindicated.  Peace 
might  have  been  attained  weeks  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol, 
with  a  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  us  and  an  even  greater  saving  to  Spain. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  introduces  into  international  intercourse 
the  possibility  of  a  veiled  and  almost  conciliatory  threat,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  every  acute  conflict  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  representative  of  one  power  must  say  to  the 
representative  of  the  other,  “  One  more  step  on  your  part  means 
war.”  This  is  a  challenge  which  a  high-spirited  people  rarely  permits 
to  pass  without  open  defiance.  Now  that  it  is  possible  to  say,  “  One 
more  step  and  we  shall  have  to  appoint  a  second,”  the  gravity  of  the 
announcement  is  unmistakable,  but  it  wounds  no  self-respect  and 
leaves  a  wide  door  open  for  peaceable  settlement.  Moreover,  after 
the  seconds  have  been  appointed  and  during  the  period  of  waiting, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  European  military  experts  at  The  Hague 
that  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  favor  of  peace  would  be 
the  spectacle  of  continued  preparation  and  mobilization,  which  might 
open  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  both  sides  to  the  stupendous  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  struggle  when  there  was  yet  time  to  recede.  If  this 
article  prevents  only  one  struggle  in  a  century  it  will  amply  justify 
its  adoption. 

The  establishment  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  is  without 
doubt  the  principal  achievement  of  the  Conference.  According  to 
the  treaty,  this  court  is  to  consist  of  not  more  than  four  judges  from 
each  signatory  country,  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  each, 
with  the  possibility  of  reappointment.  A  permanent  bureau,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  general  clerk  of  the  court  is  placed,  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  The  Hague  under  the  supervision  of  a  directory  board 
consisting  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Whenever  a  dispute  is  to  be  referred  to  the  court,  the  litigating 
nations  are  each  to  select  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  court  two 
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members  of  the  bench  which  is  to  decide  that  particular  dispute. 
The  four  thus  selected  elect  an  umpire,  also  from  the  general  list, 
and  when  the  entire  court  is  satisfactory  to  both  litigants  they  file  a 
so-called  compromise,  defining  precisely  the  question  or  questions  to 
be  decided  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  The  Hague,  and  thereupon 
the  machinery  is  set  in  motion,  the  judges  are  summoned  to  The 
Hague,  if  no  other  place  of  meeting  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
litigating  nations,  and  the  case  proceeds  according  to  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  the  treaty. 

Each  country  is  to  pay  the  judges  appointed  by  it.  It  is  a  court 
organized  very  much  like  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  except  that  the  assignment  of  judges  to  work  is  made  by 
agreement  between  the  litigants  instead  of  by  an  outside  authority. 

The  recourse  to  arbitration  is  purely  voluntary.  In  my  opinion 
the  voluntary  feature  is  the  very  strength  of  the  treaty.  The  power 
of  civilized  public  opinion  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  realized  by  the 
ruling  statesmen  of  the  various  countries.  That  it  is  very  great  and 
that  its  influence  is  for  peace,  and  that  it  is  growing  in  power,  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted.  Before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  every  states¬ 
man  of  a  signatory  power  must  hereafter  explain  why  he  does  not 
consent  to  arbitration  rather  than  why  he  does,  and  when  a  nation 
feels  that  a  question  at  issue  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  arbitra¬ 
ment  except  that  of  war,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  convic¬ 
tion  is  very  likely  to  be  based  upon  truth. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  whole  scheme  is  voluntary,  what  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  upon  the  state  of  affairs  heretofore  existing. 
There  never  was  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  nations  who  wanted  to 
agree  to  arbitrate,  but  experience  has  shown  that  by  making  arbitra¬ 
tion  easy  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  practical 
use  has  been  removed.  An  international  court  of  arbitration  must 
necessarily  represent  the  idea  of  international  justice  whether  it  be 
in  session  continuously  or  only  rarely,  and  whether  the  questions 
coming  before  it  be  of  great  or  small  immediate  importance.  In 
time  it  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as  one  of 
the  obvious  facts  of  international  life  and  as  an  institution  of  as  great 
and  practical  value  as  the  international  postal  union,  only  with  an 
infinitely  more  sublime  scope.  Under  the  treaty  as  it  stands  minis¬ 
ters  will  now  have  to  explain  why  they  do  not  arbitrate,  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  great  gain  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  civilization. 

The  agreement  itself  on  the  part  of  the  various  powers  to  consider 
it  a  duty  to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of  peace  is  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  may  rightly  be  called  the  crown  of  the  whole  edifice. 
With  it  and  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  we  have,  as 
President  Low  has  said,  provided  a  motor,  the  force  of  which  is  public 
opinion,  and  this  force  may  safely  be  trusted  both  to  start  and  keep 
in  motion  the  machinery,  not  perhaps  without  an  occasional  hitch 
or  break-down,  but  smoothly  and  effectively  in  the  end. 

The  account  of  the  American  activity  at  The  Hague  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  somfe  reference  to  our  celebration  at  Delft.  The 


Fourth  of  July  occurred  in  the  midst  of  our  deliberations  and  at  a  very 
critical  juncture,  when  the  adherence  of  many  of  the  great  powers 
to  the  general  scheme  of  arbitration  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  American  representatives  wished,  of  course,  to  celebrate 
their  national  holiday  in  a  fitting  manner,  and  by  an  inspiration  of 
genius  Ambassador  White  suggested  a  method  than  which  nothing 
could  have  been  more  felicitous.  He  obtained  authority  by  cable 
to  order  a  massive  silver  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves  to  be  affixed 
to  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  international  law,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  befitting  ceremonies.  The  wreath  itself  is  a 
magnificent  work  of  the  silversmith’s  art  and  was  made  in  Berlin, 
the  artists  working  day  and  night  to  get  it  ready,  and  it  arrived  only 
a  few  hours  before  it  was  required.  The  entire  Conference,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  heads  of  the  law  faculties  of  the 
Dutch  universities,  the  city  authorities,  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
distinguished  guests  were  invited,  and  although  the  day  was  the 
stormiest  of  the  entire  summer,  something  approaching  an  American 
cyclone  breaking  out  in  the  morning,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
invited  guests  sat  down  to  our  tables  in  the  city  hall  of  Delft  after 
the  ceremonies  in  the  church.  Every  country  at  the  Conference 
was  represented  by  one  or  more  of  its  delegates.  The  ceremony  in 
the  church  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
attend.  A  grand  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices,  hurriedly  selected 
from  the  best  singing  societies  of  the  capital,  rendered  Dutch  na¬ 
tional  hymns,  Mendelssohn’s  “  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  that 
bring  us  good  tidings  of  Peace,”  and  “My  Country,  ’  tis  of  Thee,” 
as  magnificently  as  possible.  The  grand  organ  burst  forth  in  the 
Russian  national  anthem  when  Baron  de  Staal,  accompanied  by  his 
delegation,  entered  the  church.  The  principal  Dutch  delegate,  M. 
de  Karnebeek,  presided.  Mr.  White  delivered  an  oration  which  not 
only  fittingly  celebrated  the  occasion  and  the  genius  of  Grotius  as 
the  founder  of  international  law,  but  also  in  the  peroration  con¬ 
tained  an  admonition  which  materially  assisted  in  bringing  the  labors 
of  the  Conference  to  a  successful  conclusion.  His  appeal  to  the 
representatives  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  delivered  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  which  carried  persuasion  and  conviction,  will  remain  an  orator¬ 
ical  classic,  as  he  said  : 

“  From  this  tomb  of  Grotius  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  which  says  to  us  as  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Nations  :  Go  on  with  your  mighty  work  ;  avoid,  as  you  would  avoid  the 
germs  of  pestilence,  those  exhalations  of  international  hatred  which  take  shape 
in  monstrous  fallacies  and  morbid  fictions  regarding  alleged  antagonistic  interests. 
Guard  well  the  treasures  of  civilization  with  which  each  of  you  is  entrusted,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  you  hold  a  mandate  from  humanity.  Go  on  with  your  work. 
Pseudo-philosophers  will  prophesy  malignantly  against  you ;  pessimists  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn  ;  cynics  will  sneer  at  you  ;  zealots  will  abuse  you  for  what  you  have 
not  done;  ephemeral  critics  will  ridicule  you  as  dupes;  enthusiasts,  blind  to  the 
difficulties  in  your  path  and  to  everything  outside  their  little  circumscribed  fields, 
will  denounce  you  as  traitors  to  humanity.  Heed  them  not;  go  on  with  your 
work.  Heed  not  the  clamor  of  zealots,  or  cynics,  or  pessimists,  or  pseudo-philos¬ 
ophers,  or  enthusiasts  or  fault-finders.  Go  on  with  the  work  of  strengthening 
peace  and  humanizing  war;  give  greater  scope  and  strength  to  provisions  which 
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will  make  war  less  cruel;  perfect  those  laws  of  war  which  diminish  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  populations,  and,  above  all,  give  to  the  world  at  least  a  beginning  of 
an  effective  practicable  scheme  of  arbitration.” 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  should  appoint  a  Press 
Committee.  Major  Bright,  Mrs.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Lander  were 
named  as  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Auditing  Committee  was  announced  :  Messrs.  Browning  and 
Jenkins. 

A  Finance  Committee  was  announced,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Browning  and  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

The  last  speaker  for  the  morning  was  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  who  was  invited  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Arbitration  Conference  held  in  Christiania  last  summer. 

THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  PEACE  UNION. 

BY  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
might  be  better  for  us  to  adjourn  after  this  admirable  address  which 
has  presented  so  fully  and  in  all  its  relations  the  work  of  the  Hague 
Conference  than  to  hear  anything  more.  I  am  very  glad  to  think 
that  a  record  is  to  be  made  —  and  it  would  seem  very  appropriate 
to  make  it  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  —  of  the  work,  so 
interestingly  described,  of  the  American  representatives.  Only  one 
thing  has  Mr.  Holls  left  out,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  his  own 
work  in  the  Conference.  He  has  not  begun  to  say  all  that  he  did 
himself.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  more  or  less  close  to  the  ear 
and  voice  of  that  Conference  have  known  how  important  was  his 
own  contribution. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  briefly  of  the  work  of  another  conference 
which  has  a  very  important  relation  to  that  of  The  Hague.  Mr. 
Holls  has  given  you  the  Revelation  of  this  Conference,  I  am  to  tell 
you  a  little  about  its  Genesis. 

From  reading  newspaper  accounts  when  the  Hague  Conference 
was  called,  a  person  who  had  never  given  any  attention  to  the  subject 
of  international  arbitration  might  have  supposed  that  the  Hague 
Conference  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  or  that  it  was  a  sudden 
manifestation  of  emotional  hysteria  in  the  domain  of  diplomacy  ; 
that  the  remedy  it  proposed  and  even  the  Conference  itself  was 
utopian  and  impracticable  because  it  had  no  relation  to  any  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  But  any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  genesis 
of  this  Conference  knows  that  it  grew  as  naturally  in  the  realm  of 
ideas  and  was  as  natural  an  evolution  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  as  these  trees  and  flowers  about  us  are  natural 
growths.  This  is  seen  when  we  trace  the  relation  of  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Peace  Union  to  the  Hague  Conference.  Last  summer 
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when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  London  with  Mr.  Hodgson 
Pratt,  he  remarked  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised  when  in  the 
United  States  to  find  that  so  little  was  known  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  for  Arbitration.  Let  me  state  briefly  what 
it  is. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was  formed  eleven  years  ago. 
Only  those  are  eligible  for  membership  who  are  members  of  some  , 
national  parliament,  but  after  having  become  members  of  the  Union 
the  connection  may  be  retained  after  the  expiration  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  term.  This  Interparliamentary  Union  was  the  fruit  of  more 
than  sixty  years  of  agitation  and  the  slow  development  of  public 
sentiment.  Local  and  national  peace  societies  had  been  formed  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  were  exerting  a  quiet  and  almost  inappreci¬ 
able  influence.  But  prominent  leaders  in  the  peace  movement,  like 
Frederic  Passy  and  others,  felt  the  need  of  an  organization  which 
had  a  more  direct  and  responsible  relation  to  governmental  authority. 
Every  national  parliament  has  an  important  share  in  the  functions  of 
government.  It  represents  public  opinion  and  helps  to  create  it, 
and  it  also  helps  to  shape  the  laws  and  policies  of  a  nation.  It  was 
felt  important  that  in  countries  enjoying  constitutional  government 
such  an  international  organization  to  promote  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes  by  arbitration  should  be  formed. 

At  intervals  of  a  year,  and  at  times  of  two  years,  nine  sessions  in 
all  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  have  been  held.  In  seven  of 
these  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  represented,  partly 
because  we  did  not  know  much  about  it,  partly  because  of  the  wide 
ocean  between  us,  and  also  because  of  the  barrier  of  language.  But 
in  1897  an  urgent  invitation  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be 
represented,  and  it  was  my  privilege  in  that  year  to  be  at  Brussels, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  an 
address  on  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  this  question.  It  was 
rather  a  sad  time  to  go  to  that  Conference  immediately  after  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Great  hopes  had  been  raised  by 
this  treaty :  they  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify.  But  there  was  some  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
though  our  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  instead  of  a 
majority,  the  treaty  failed  by  only  three  votes. 

Last  year  the  Conference  held  its  ninth  session  at  Christiania 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  historic  relation  of  these  two  bodies  was  brought  out. 
Mr.  Holls  has  spoken  of  one  of  the  Russian  representatives,  Privy 
Councilor  Basily.  This  gentleman  had  a  most  important  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  meeting  at  The  Hague.  In  1896  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  held  its  session  at  Buda-Pesth.  As  the  Russian 
government  has  no  parliamentary  institutions,  it  was  not  possible 
for  it  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting  by  parliamentary  delegates. 
Mr.  Basily  was,  however,  at  that  time  the  Russian  consul  at  Buda- 
Pesth.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Conference  and  made  a 
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report  on  the  subject  to  his  government,  which  was  placed  on  file. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Basily  was  called  to  a  responsible  position 
in  the  Russian  ministry.  In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
national  armaments,  an  opportunity  came  to  present  to  the  Emperor 
the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  had  declared  for  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration.  The  report  of  Mr.  Basily  was  taken 
out  of  its  pigeonhole.  The  Emperor  became  profoundly  interested, 
in  the  subject,  and  said  :  44  If  we  cannot  have  a  conference  of  legisla¬ 
tors  under  Russian  auspices,  can  we  not  have  a  conference  of  diplo¬ 
mats  or  other  accredited  agents  ?  ”  It  was  under  the  inspiration  of 
that  thought  that  the  Hague  Conference  came  into  being.  In  a  long 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  Mr.  Stead  of  England,  who  did  such  a 
gigantic  work  in  the  peace  crusade,  learned  the  facts  I  have  stated 
and  had  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  make  them  public.  This 
statement  was  received  with  great  interest  at  the  Christiania  Confer¬ 
ence  as  showing  the  influence  which  this  union  of  legislators  had 
had  upon  the  diplomatic  sentiment  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Holls  has  spoken  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  at  The  Hague  looked  upon  the  central  idea  of  the 
Conference  as  utopian  and  impracticable.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  it  is  true  of  many  diplomats,  as  it  is  true  of  many  lawyers,  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  hunting  up  precedents  and  interpreting 
them  than  they  are  in  improving  them  ;  they  are  more  interested  in 
old  laws  and  customs  than  in  making  newer  and  better  ones.  Thus 
there  were  not  a  few  diplomats  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
work  of  the  body  of  legislators  who  had  blazed  new  pathways  in 
international  law,  and  on  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  had 
anticipated  the  action  of  the  Hague  Conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  members  of  the  Hague  Conference,  such  as 
Mr.  Beernaert  and  Mr.  Descamps  of  Belgium  and  others,  who  were 
influential  leaders  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  who  had 
worked  for  some  years  in  the  direction  which  the  Hague  Conference 
took.  Their  influence  has  long  been  felt  both  in  legislation  and 
diplomacy. 

Coming  just  at  the  close  of  the  Hague  Conference,  the  Conference 
at  Christiania  was  a  jubilee  over  what  had  there  been  accomplished. 
A  gathering  of  legislators,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and 
representing  some  eighteen  different  nations,  approved  by  strong 
resolutions  the  work  at  The  Hague,  and  agreed  to  do  what  they 
could  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  the  convention  in  their 
respective  nations. 

The  Christiania  Conference  was  held  under  an  invitation  from  the 
government  of  Norway,  which  voted  fifty  thousand  kroners  for  its 
entertainment.  The  hospitality  of  officials  and  people  was  unbounded. 
Vessels  were  sent  to  Denmark  and  to  England  to  bring  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Three  ironclads  were  sent 
down  the  Christiania  Fjord  to  escort  them  to  the  capital.  It  was  a 
memorable  and  impressive  sight,  these  engines  of  war  ministering  to 
the  messengers  of  peace,  and  with  salvos  of  artillery  welcoming  the 
advent  of  a  new  era  of  love  and  brotherhood. 
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As  to  the  action  of  the  Conference,  it  may  be  briefly  stated.  One 
morning  was  devoted  to  hearing  reports  from  the  different  countries 
represented.  In  the  designations  of  countries  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  United  States  are  not  “  Amerique,”  as  at  The  Hague, 
but  “  Les  Etats-Unis.”  The  address  of  the  American  representative 
came  therefore  directly  after  that  of  the  representative  from  Espagne. 
And  in  the  council  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Bartholdt  and  myself, 
representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  sat  next  to  the  represen¬ 
tative  from  Spain,  Don  Marcoartu,  who  has  long  been  a  member 
from  that  country,  and  the  best  personal  relations  prevailed.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  resources  of  diplomacy  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  action  at  The  Hague.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  council  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  convention 
by  their  respective  governments,  and  to  study  how  to  perfect  the 
scheme.  Resolutions  were  adopted  congratulating  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  upon  the  success  of  the  Conference.  Various 
new  propositions  were  discussed  and  abandoned.  To  the  council 
was  committed  the  work  of  framing  propositions  for  future  discussion 
in  the  realm  of  international  law.  A  resolution  was  passed  express¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  congress  in  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  advocating  the  immunity  in  time  of  war  of  private 
property  at  sea  not  contraband  of  war.  This  has  been  the  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  the  United  States,  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin,  and  it  is  still  embodied  in  a  treaty  with  Italy 
adopted  in  1875. 

I  have  said  that  the  Hague  Conference  was  an  evolution.  This 
is  true  also  of  its  work.  Its  action  on  international  arbitration  and 
on  the  laws  of  war  was  based  on  previous  thought  and  effort.  In 
1895  the  Interparliamentary  Union  appointed  a  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  plan  of  an  international  tribunal,  and  Mr.  Descamps  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  it.  But  the  declaration  of  the  Union  in  favor 
of  it  five  years  before  it  was  adopted  at  The  Hague  was  only  the 
consummation  of  earlier  dreams.  If  you  read  Dr.  Darby’s  book  on 
the  History  of  Arbitration  you  will  see  how  far  back  it  goes ;  you 
will  find  not  only  the  dream  of  Grotius  and  of  Kant,  but  you  will 
find  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1789  among  his  fourteen  pacific  propositions 
stating  one  for  an  international  tribunal,  as  follows  :  “  The  mainten¬ 
ance  of  such  a  permanent  pacification  might  be  considerably  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  establishment  of  a  Common  Court  of  Judicature  for  the 
decision  of  differences  between  the  several  nations,  although  such 
court  were  not  to  be  armed  with  any  coercive  powers.”  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  his  “Representative  Government”  advocated  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Supreme  Court,  and  pointed  to  the  United  States  as  realizing 
such  a  court  “  in  which  the  highest  federal  tribunal  is  supreme  over 
the  various  governments,  both  state  and  federal ;  having  the  right  to 
declare  that  any  law  made  or  act  done  by'  them  exceeds  the  powers 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and,  in  consequence, 
has  no  legal  validity.”  Mill’s  conclusion  was  the  rational  one,  that 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  a  court  which  shall  decide  differences  between 
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forty-five  —  the  number  now,  if  not  then  —  different  political  com¬ 
munities  organized  into  a  confederation,  it  is  possible  to  have  such 
a  court  in  a  large  way  to  deal  with  differences  between  nations 
which  shall  voluntarily  form  it.  The  action  of  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  which 
preceded  it,  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened 
predictions  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  constitutional  lawyers. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  has  an  important  relation  to  that  of  The  Hague.  The 
latter  represented  the  diplomatic  function  of  government,  the  function 
which  makes  treaties ;  the  former  represents,  in  countries  having 
parliamentary  or  representative  government,  the  power  which  ratifies 
international  agreements.  The  work  of  our  representatives  at  The 
Hague,  of  which  we  here  are  so  justly  proud,  would  have  amounted  to 
nothing  if  an  indifferent  or  hostile  Senate  had  failed  to  ratify  the 
convention.  When  I  went  to  Washington  in  December  I  found 
that  certain  authorities  in  high  places  were  alarmed  lest  the  Senate 
should  fail  to  act,  and  the  question  arose  whether  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  do  its  plain  duty.  But  these  fears  proved  to  be  altogether 
unfounded.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Senator  Davis,  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  prompt  ratification  of 
that  convention.  It  went  through  without  difficulty,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  now  of  knowing  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  of 
twenty-six  nations  to  formally  ratify  the  convention  concluded  at 
The  Hague. 

The  tenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  will  be  held  in  Paris  in 
the  month  of  August.  I  hope  to  attend  it.  The  discussion  will 
mainly  relate  to  plans  for  perfecting  the  Hague  scheme,  to  a  proposed 
codification  of  international  law,  and  to  the  development  of  public 
sentiment  through  the  press. 

Phillips  Brooks  said  that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  up  the  hope  of  the 
world.  We  have  found  a  good  deal  of  pessimism  lately  on  this 
subject.  But  among  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  international  arbitration  there  is  but  little  pes¬ 
simism,  though  there  may  be  temporary  pull-backs  and  discourage¬ 
ments.  At  Christiania  it  was  felt  that  the  work  at  The  Hague  was 
the  realization  of  glorious  dreams  and  efforts  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  was  the  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  It  was  felt  that  the 
surest  way  to  bring  about  disarmament  was  through  arbitration. 

Some  of  us  who  went  down  to  Norfolk  to  view  the  eclipse  felt  the 
cold  chill  when  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  strange  sense 
of  mystery  which  even  scientific  interest  could  not  banish ;  but  the 
path  of  totality  was  narrow  and  the  obscuration  brief.  Soon  the 
light  began  to  come  again.  An  eclipse  is  the  result  of  a  law  of 
motion.  And  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  with  the  conjunctions 
of  planets,  we  may  have  the  obscuration  and  the  cold  chill  which 
come  from  an  eclipse.  But  in  this  matter  of  international  arbitration 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  path  of  totality  is  narrow  and  the  obscuration 
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short.  My  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  international  arbitration  is  not  any  quixotic  venture  working 
outside  the  laws  of  tendency  and  evolution,  but  that  it  is  working 
through  them,  that  it  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  development  of 
modern  civilization  towards  the  realization  of  justice  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 


Adjourned  at  12.30  P.  M. 


Second  Session. 


Wednesday  Evening,  June  6,  1900. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by  the  President. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  newly  appointed  Treasurer,  asked  for  subscriptions, 
and  suggested  that  the  amount  raised  should  be  one  thousand 
dollars,  that  the  Report  might  be  widely  circulated. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Clark  of  England,  the  daughter  of  John  Bright, 
was  then  introduced  and  invited  to  speak. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark,  Protap  Chunder 
Mozoomdar  of  Calcutta,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Thomas,  Hon.  George  F. 
Seward,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Bracq  of  Yassar  College. 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  S.  CLARK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  President:  I  feel  very  strongly  that  no  clear-sighted  English 
person  can  come  to  a  meeting  of  this  sort  on  the  subject  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  without  feeling,  and  I  think  without  expressing,  a  deep  sense 
of  grief  and  humility  at  the  part  which  my  own  country  has  taken 
in  the  last  few  years  in  refusing  arbitration,  where  some  of  us  think 
it  might  have  been  safely  and  usefully  employed  in  averting  a  most 
terrible  and  grievous  war,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  represent  a 
minority  of  my  country  people.  You  all  know  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  happening,  but  perhaps  I  know,  as  you  do  not  know, 
whose  windows  have  been  broken  because  the  owners  of  the  houses 
had  courage  to  say  that  peace  might  and  ought  to  have  been  kept. 
Still  I  think  one  may  speak  a  word,  however  humbly,  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  minority  of  thoughtful  people  in  England  who  are  banded 
together  with  the  firm  determination  to  check  the  spirit  of  militarism 
in  our  country.  There  are  still  left  in  England  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  which  stand  for  peace.  Those  papers  suffer  very  materially 
in  their  circulation,  and  also  because  the  great  advertising  agencies 
threaten  to  take  away  from  them  the  source  of  income  which  they 
derived  from  advertisements,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they  stand  true 
and  faithful  and  offer  good  reading  and  are  a  great  comfort  to  us, 
the  few  friends  of  peace. 

Mr.  Smiley  asked  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  because  I  am  my 
father’s  daughter,  and  because,  as  you  know,  many  years  ago  my 
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father  did  take  a  strong  part  in  advocating  your  cause  when  your 
country  was  in  great  difficulties  and  when  many  of  the  people  in 
England  were  not  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  I  should  like 
to  remind  you  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English  artisans  were  always 
your  friends.  In  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  my  father  and  I 
lived,  about  one-half  of  the  population  depended  for  their  living  on 
the  supply  of  cotton,  and  for  many  months  they  were  kept  by  public 
aid,  yet  still  they  remained  faithful  to  you.  I  remember  very  well 
how  many  of  them  were  comforted  in  their  time  of  trouble  by  the 
belief  that  through  their  sufferings  good  would  eventually  come,  not 
to  the  Union  alone,  for  that  was  a  very  secondary  matter,  but  to  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  In  the  town  in  which  we  lived  there  was  held  at 
one  time  a  meeting  by  a  certain  society  which  made  it  its  business 
to  send  people  around  to  inspire  a  feeling  in  favor  of  recognition  of 
the  South,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  resolution  of  censure  of 
the  lecturer  was  passed  unanimously  for  presuming  to  venture  to 
mislead  the  people. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you,  if  I  may,  that  my  father  was  warm 
and  active  in  his  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Union  because  it  stood  for 
freedom,  because  it  stood  for  something  even  more  than  actual 
freedom  for  the  slave,  great  as  that  was.  He  loved  so  well  this 
country,  and  had  so  much  faith  in  it,  that  he  believed  there  would 
come  from  that  contest  not  only  freedom  for  the  slave,  but  equal 
rights,  equal  opportunities,  and  I  may  say  equal  courtesies  —  that 
everything  that  was  good  and  equal  for  the  one  race  should  be  good 
and  equal  and  right  for  the  other. 

Another  hope  that  he  had  was  that  this  country  would  remain 
a  great  and  orderly  and  peaceful  country,  a  country  of  peaceful 
progress,  and  that  the  United  States  would  be  free  to  combat  the 
curse  of  militarism  ;  that  it  would  be  free  from  those  entanglements 
which  appeared  to  him  so  great  a  curse  to  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  Those  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  your  country  and  mine  to  make  our  hearts  depressed  and 
full  of  sorrow  and  to  give  us  something  like  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  Still  it  is  not  for  us  to  be  discouraged  if  we  really 
believe  in  peace.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many  in  the  old 
country  who  are  determined  to  hold  their  principles,  not  to  be  drawn 
away  by  any  fear  of  unpopularity,  not  to  be  deterred  from  believing 
in  the  possibility  of  peace  and  of  all  that  peace  really  means,  not  to 
be  influenced  by  worldly  motives  which  do  to  some  extent  tempt 
people  into  running  with  the  multitude  and  doing  what  is  for  the 
moment  popular. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most 
sensitive.  I  know  the  few  English  people  who  are  here  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  anything  I  have  said  about  our  own  country.  We  love 
our  country  quite  as  much  as  the  noisy,  aggressive,  jingo  people  do. 
I  think  we  really  love  it  more.  At  any  rate,  I  think  our  love  is  of  a 
more  reasonable  and  helpful  character ;  but  of  that  the  future  alone 
must  judge. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  S.  CLARK. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Before  saying  a  word  about 
anything  else,  I  should  like  to  say  what  a  privilege  I  felt  it  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  hear  what  took  place  at  The  Hague  last  year.  However  well 
any  one  may  have  been  informed  as  to  the  results  of  that  Conference, 
he  must  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  as  we  have  heard  it  described.  We 
have  a  very  perfect  machine  prepared,  but  the  great  question  now  is, 
Is  that  machine  to  be  used  or  to  be  left  idle  ?  Speaking  for  our  own 
country,  I  may  truly  say  that  if  we  had  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  a 
really  true  Christian  statesman  like  Mr.  Gladstone  we  might  expect, 
as  in  former  years,  to  avoid  the  arbitrament  of  war.  We  have  not 
that  security  now.  We  have  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war. 
Arbitration  has  been  thrown  aside  and  war  has  taken  its  place.  That 
being  so,  it  becomes  an  important  thing  to  consider  how  we  can  best 
insure  that  this  wisely  planned  machinery  of  arbitration  shall  be  put 
into  operation.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  enlighten 
public  opinion. 

With  respect  to  that,  we  are  in  a  state  of  discouragement  in 
England.  It  is  only  too  true  that  we  have  a  wave  of  militarism  and 
jingoism  that  seems  to  have  swept  everything  else  away.  It  seems 
as  though  the  government  had  insanely  plunged  into  reckless  expen¬ 
diture  and  as  though  the  whole  country  were  gone  mad  in  a  war 
fever.  Every  one  is  considering  how  the  greatest  number  of  people 
can  be  got  into  the  military  system  by  hook  or  by  crook.  They  are 
even  talking  of  having  the  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  put 
through  military  drill.  They  are  developing  rifle  corps  in  every 
village  and  doing  their  best  to  make  England  a  great  military  camp. 
In  this  respect,  things  seem  very  discouraging. 

We  have  some  encouragement,  however,  in  the  strong  influence 
that  has  been  so  forcibly  exerted  by  many.  But  we  have  the  brutality 
of  the  war  spirit  to  contend  with.  If  we  call  a  meeting,  even  for 
arbitration,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
mob.  In  our  own  quiet  village  we  have  had  peace  meetings  where 
we  have  had  to  have  an  extra  force  of  thirty  policemen  to  make  sure 
that  the  meetings  should  not  be  interrupted. 

But  the  greatest  discouragement  after  all  is  the  attitude  of  Christian 
ministers  and  bodies.  There  have  been  articles  in  the  religious 
journals  which  professedly  represent  the  highest  Christian  bodies  of 
England  which  seem  to  inculcate  the  love  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
should  be  speaking  in  this  direction.  We  may  appeal  to  them,  talk 
to  them  about  arbitration,  and  they  admit  that  it  is  the  right  thing, 
that  war  is  barbarous,  and  that  it  is  right  that  such  questions  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  It  is  Christian,  they  say,  but  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  For  one  I  feel  little  patience  with  that  sort  of  reasoning  about 
arbitration.  They  might  almost  as  well  say  that,  although  it  says  in 
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the  Decalogue,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
advocate  it,  because  a  man  might  have  to  starve  if  he  did  not  steal. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  throwing  Christianity  altogether  aside  to  adopt 
arguments  of  that  nature.  Let  us  look  back  and  think  of  the  history 
of  the  world  and  where  the  stand  has  been  made  for  the  right  — 
look  back  thousands  of  years  to  what  took  place  on  the  plains  of 
Dura  when  the  three  children  of  Judah  who  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  Babylonians  were  asked  whether  they  would  worship  the  golden 
image  or  be  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace :  they  did  not  say,  “  Our 
God  commands  us  to  worship  him,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  at  the  present  moment  to  obey  that  command.”  No,  they 
stood  up  boldly  and  they  said,  “  Know,  O  king,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  has  set 
up.” 

But  we  need  not  go  back  so  far  as  that.  Only  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  a  great  question  arose  as  to  religious  liberty.  A  noble 
band  of  men  and  women  were  determined  to  insist  upon  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  England  they  were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  to 
persecution  ;  but  they  did  not  say,  “  We  feel  that  it  is  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  our  conscience,  but  at  present  we  do  not  think  it 
is  practicable  to  do  so.”  And  they  did  not  sit  down  to  bear  per¬ 
secution  under  those  laws.  They  said,  “  Let  us  go  to  a  country 
where  we  may  find  this  freedom.”  Last  week  I  stood  by  Plymouth 
Rock  and  looked  across  the  bay  to  where  Miles  Standish’s  house 
stood.  When  in  Providence  I  saw  where  Roger  Williams  lived  and 
the  spot  where  he  was  buried  in  the  orchard.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
you  understand  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  who  comes  to  this 
country  and  is  taken  to  these  spots,  and  how  it  calls  back  the 
thought  of  these  noble  men,  and  how  they  suffered  for  what  they 
thought  to  be  right.  What  I  wish  is  that  we  of  the  present  day, 
who  have  our  own  problem  to  face,  this  great  problem  of  doing 
away  with  the  horrors  of  war  and  substituting  the  Christian  method 
of  arbitration,  may  stand  as  they  stood.  Surely  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  equal  sacrifices.  We  should  not  say,  “  It  is  not 
practicable  ” ;  but  should  try  to  follow  the  example  so  nobly  set  by 
those  before  us.  We  should  say,  “We  will  have  no  compromise, 
and  we  will  use  every  effort  to  fully  persuade  the  Christian  churches 
and  nations  of  the  world  to  be  true  Christian  churches,  and  not  this 
strange  medley  of  Christianism  and  heathenism.”  Then  we  might 
get  such  an  enlightened  public  opinion  that  kings  and  statesmen 
might  say  the  time  is  hastening  when  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROTAP  CHUNDER  MOZOOMDAR  OF  THE 
BRAHMO  SOMAJ,  CALCUTTA,  INDIA. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemeji :  In  the  fullness  of  your 
kindness  and  courtesy  you  ask  me  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  think 
it  a  privilege  to  do  as  you  wish,  because  my  sympathy  with  this  Con¬ 
ference  for  international  arbitration  is  sincere  and  deep.  I  come 
from  a  land  of  gentleness  and  repose,  not  very  far  from  the  other 
land  where  the  divine  counsel  was,  “  If  they  smite  thee  on  one 
cheek,  turn  the  other  also,”  and  “  if  they  take  away  thy  coat,  give 
thy  cloak  also.”  Some  of  our  princes  —  you  know  the  name  of 
Buddha  Sakyamouni,  you  know  the  name  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the 
great  epic  poem  of  India  —  forsook,  and  some  of  our  princes  even 
now  forsake,  their  wealth  and  their  kingdoms  to  take  the  life  of  the 
gentle  mendicant.  Even  now  if  you  go  to  India  you  will  hear  that 
the  valued  scion  of  some  wealthy  family  has  wandered  away  from 
home  on  some  dark  night  never  to  be  heard  of  again.  From  this 
land  of  meekness  and  gentleness  I  come.  The  march  of  your 
aggressive  civilization,  the  tramp  of  your  armies,  the  clash  of  your 
swords,  the  roar  of  your  cannons,  awake  us  for  short  moments  from 
the  trance  of  our  meditation,  but  we  relapse  again  into  silence  and 
into  thought.  What  means  all  this  turmoil,  what  means  all  this 
bloodshed  ?  Like  torrents  great  invasions  have  swept  over  our 
countries,  our  temples  have  been  broken,  our  deities  have  been 
defiled,  our  women  have  been  dishonored,  and  we  have  been  aroused 
at  times  into  a  fever  of  passion  and  into  a  thirst  of  revenge,  but  a 
little  while  after  the  oriental  forgets  his  wrongs  and  sinks  back  into 
the  ecstacy  of  his  introspection. 

Yet  he  feels  that  there  must  be  war  always.  That  is  a  fact  that 
can  never  be  eliminated  from  the  equation  of  present  day  human 
life.  So  long  as  there  is  evil,  so  long  as  there  is  passion,  so  long  as 
there  is  ambition  or  avarice,  there  must  be  war.  It  is  not  the  war 
which  nations  wage  against  nations  necessarily;  it  is  the  war  that 
man  wages  against  himself,  the  war  which  he  wages  in  his  own 
household  in  the  name  of  godliness  and  goodness.  All  society  is 
full  of  war,  all  manlike  struggle  is  warlike  struggle.  War  cannot  be 
cut  out  from  the  factors  of  a  man’s  life.  Nay,  it  is  not  always  a 
metaphorical  bloodshedding.  The  lancet  must  cut  open  its  abscess, 
the  rotting  limb  must  be  amputated,  the  artery  must  be  divided,  the 
body  must  be  mutilated  that  it  may  not  die  entirely. 

When  you  drew  your  sword  in  favor  of  the  despised  slave,  drew 
your  sword  against  your  kith  and  kin,  not  for  conquest  nor  for 
imperialism,  but  for  humanity  and  justice,  all  the  world  applauded 
your  moral  courage.  That  was  not  an  ignoble  war.  But,  men  of  the 
North,  will  you  fight  the  South  again  ?  “God  forbid,”  you  will  say, 
and  may  God  forbid  it.  But  if  there  were  some  deep  provocation, 
some  dire  offense,  some  national  humiliation  inflicted  upon  you  by 
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China,  and  if  you  were  asked,  “  Would  you  draw  your  sword?” 
would  you  say,  “God  forbid?”  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say. 
This  craving  for  bloodshed,  when  it  enters  once  into  man’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  know  where  it  leads  him.  Up  to  now  America  has 
been  the  judge  of  the  world,  the  critic  of  the  world  in  her  supreme 
unselfishness,  in  all  her  abstinence  from  the  desire  of  any  foreign 
acquisition.  She  sat  upon  her  exalted  throne  and  passed  sentence 
on  the  merits  of  the  deeds  of  other  nations.  Now  you  are  judged 
yourself,  you  are  criticized,  your  unselfishness  questioned,  and  may 
God  help  you  in  your  perplexities. 

Pretoria  lies  prone  at  the  feet  of  the  British  army,  and  England 
will  dictate  the  terms  which  the  Boers  dare  not  reject.  But  when 
the  two  republics  are  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  I  ask,  what  will 
relieve  the  present  terrible  relations  between  the  Boer  and  the 
British  ?  The  so-called  flag  of  civilization  floats  high  on  the  buildings 
of  the  conquered  city ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous¬ 
ness  ?  what  becomes  of  “  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men  ? 
Less  than  one  year  has  ended  the  South  African  War.  How  many 
decades  will  it  take  to  end  the  ill-feeling  and  desire  for  revenge  ? 
I  do  not  know.  If  it  will  not  take  more  than  a  century  to  adjust  the 
outraged  relations  between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors,  I  do 
not  know. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  in  conquest.  I  believe  Christ 
conquered.  He  himself  brought  a  sword  from  heaven.  Now  when 
Alexander’s  dust  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  lifeless,  merciless 
womb  of  the  earth  ;  when  nobody  knows  where  the  ashes  of  Caesar 
lie;  when  Napoleon  is  often  criticized  and  condemned, — this  day 
Christ  is  still  achieving  conquest,  his  sword,  wielded  by  the  faithful, 
slayeth  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  I  believe  in  the  conquest  of 
the  heart  by  the  heart.  I  believe  in  the  conquest  of  wickedness  by 
goodness,  of  hatred  by  love.  Superior  nations  must  go  to  the 
inferior  nations.  You  can  no  longer  repeat  Cain’s  exclamation, 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  You  are  your  brother’s  keeper. 
The  superior  shall  not  go  to  the  inferior  with  dynamite  and  dum¬ 
dum  bullets,  nor  with  all  those  infernal  agencies  which  destroy  and 
exterminate  God’s  fairest  and  finest  creatures.  They  shall  go  with 
forbearance,  kindness  and  the  graces  of  the  spirit.  Some  military 
grandees  may  wear  the  crown  of  laurels  on  their  fevered  brows,  but 
what  of  the  wailing  widows,  the  wandering  orphans,  the  darkened 
homes,  the  severed  friendships,  the  ruin  and  destruction  broadcast 
over  the  world  ?  If  Christ’s  shadow  once  more  descended  on  the 
world  which  he  came  to  save,  what  would  he  say  at  what  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  doing  to  the  Christian  ?  In  his  spirit  other  methods  of  con¬ 
quest  would  have  to  be  introduced,  and  a  good  deal  which  is  now 
glorious  would  have  to  be  left  behind  as  inglorious.  If,  to-day, 
Gladstone  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  if  John  Bright  had  been 
in  his  cabinet,  and  all  the  galaxy  of  good  and  great  men  that  swayed 
only  the  other  day  the  political  life  of  England,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  South  African  War  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  It 
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was  an  avoidable  war,  and  now  that  it  has  ended,  let  us'forget  it; 
and  let  us  pray  to  heaven  that  forgiveness  may  descend  upon  those 
who  did  not  forgive,  and  that  peace  may  come  to  their  hearts  who 
did  not  give  peace  to  others. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment. 
Public  opinion  in  your  free  country  is  a  power  of  which  we  have  not 
much  experience  in  our  country.  You  propose  courts  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  :  you  do  well ;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  unless 
men  in  their  hearts  have  a  better  opinion  of  what  is  honorable  and 
high  in  national  life,  and  pure  and  manly  in  private  life,  public 
opinion  will  not  avail  here  or  elsewhere.  All  heroism,  all  nobleness 
come  from  within.  The  real  court  of  arbitration  is  the  court  of 
conscience,  the  tribunal  of  God  in  man,  that  dreadful  seat  of  judg¬ 
ment  whose  sentence  none  can  escape.  My  entreaty  therefore  is 
that,  in  order  that  these  peace  conferences  may  work  successfully, 
higher  conceptions  of  duty  and  manly  character  may  be  imparted. 
In  order  that  the  clouds  from  men’s  minds  may  be  dispelled,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  have  one  conscience,  one  interest,  one  reason, 
let  other  agencies  be  set  at  work  :  let  schoolmasters  discourse  to 
their  pupils  about  the  ways  of  international  peace  and  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  let  mothers  teach  their  children  so  that  the  little  ones  may 
early  learn  the  lessons  of  forgiveness  and  well  doing  ;  above  all,  let 
your  ministers,  your  teachers  of  religion,,  when  they  stand  in  their 
sanctuaries,  establish  that  other  standard  of  heroism  and  honor 
which  when  fighting  nations  look  up  to  they  will  fight  no  more,  but 
forgive  each  other  and  establish  the  kingdom  of  peace. 

There  is  one  science  for  all  lands.  There  is  one  God  for  all  lands. 
Whatever  is  good  and  pure  and  true  is  international.  Why  should 
there  not  be  an  International  Brotherhood  ?  Let  there  be  a  common 
God,  a  common  religion,  a  great  brotherhood  of  nations,  a  great 
humanity  embracing  all  and  each,  and  then  will  your  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  have  accomplished  its  great  design.  In  India  a  great  Sanscrit 
verse  goes  thus : 

“  Count  it  not  a  defect  to  be  forgiving-  Forgiveness  is  a  virtue  of 
the  weak  and  incapable.  Forgiveness  is  the  ornament  of  the  strong 
and  able.  He  who  is  girt  with  the  sword  of  peace,  what  harm  can 
the  wicked  do  to  him  ?  ” 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  F.  SEWARD. 

I  confess  to  you,  frankly,  that  while  I  am  as  earnest  as  any  one 
can  be  in  my  disposition  to  advocate  international  arbitration,  per¬ 
missive  or  obligatory,  my  experience  for  twenty  years  in  the  field  of 
diplomatic  service  has  led  me  to  think  that  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
or  belittle  other  means  to  maintain  peace  between  states,  nor  the 
fact  that  any  system  of  arbitration  will  be  effective  in  part  only,  unless 
we  devote  ourselves  to  create  the  instrumentalities  needed  to  make 
the  best  use  of  arbitration. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  here  in  1897, 1  called  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  diplomatic  agents  have  long  been  in  a  marked  degree  useful  in 
warding  off  disputes  and  wars.  I  pointed  out  that  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  when  they  have  not  even  suggested  arbitration.  And 
I  indicated  that,  in  my  opinion,  mediation  and  good  offices  are  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  promote  as  well  as  arbitration.  The  object,  as  I 
presented  the  matter,  must  be  to  bring  international  disputes  into 
the  forum  of  reason,  arbitration  being  a  forum,  and  a  vastly  useful 
one,  but  not  by  any  means  the  only  forum  of  reason.  The  substance 
of  my  paper  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  it  : 

“  It  is  necessary  to  bring  about  conditions  which  will  make  easier  and  more 
certain  the  honorable  solution  of  difficulties  by  the  wonted  methods  of  diplomacy, 
supplemented,  if  need  be,  by  mediation,  or  by  arbitration,  or  by  reference  to  a 
court.” 

The  story  of  the  great  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  told  to  us 
so  graphically  and  with  so  great  intelligence  to-day  by  Mr.  Holls, 
indicates  that  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Conference  held  to  this 
view.  Note  the  opening  article  of  the  convention  proposed  by  them  : 
“  The  signatory  powers  agree  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  insure  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  difficulties.”  It  was  not  arbitra¬ 
tion  alone  which  they  had  in  view,  but  whatever  things  would  make 
for  peace. 

Following  the  words  of  the  opening  article  come  the  clauses  which 
are  specifically  devoted  to  “  friendly  offices  and  mediation.”  It  is 
significant  that  these  clauses  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  I  have  no  time  to  recapitulate  here  the  plan  outlined,  but 
certainly  the  convention  gives  to  this  part  of  the  work  of  diplomatic 
agents  new  dignity  and  broader  usefulness.  Listen  to  these  pregnant 
sentences : 

“  The  right  to  offer  friendly  offices  or  mediation  is  absolute  in  the  powers  which 
take  no  part  in  the  conflict,  even  during  hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
shall  never  be  considered  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  contest  as  an  unfriendly 
act.” 

A  whole  essay  could  well  be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  uses 
which  in  the  long  future  will  be  made  of  this  declaration.  Standing 
alone,  it  forms  a  new  Magna  Charta,  one  which  is  bounded  by  no 
pent-up  Utica,  but  is  world  wide  in  its  application.  One  could  wish 
only  that  the  further  provision  had  been  added,  that  an  offer  of  medi¬ 
ation  once  made  should  not  preclude  a  second  offer.  For  the 
circumstances  of  any  conflict,  whether  it  has  reached  the  stage  of 
war  or  not,  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  do  the  dispositions  of  the 
parties,  so  that  what  has  not  been  opportune  at  one  moment  may  be 
fully  so  at  another. 

Following  the  section  which  deals  with  mediation  is  one  which 
also  comes  in  advance  of  that  devoted  to  arbitration.  It  contains  a 
novel  byt  very  important  proposal,  one  never  before  advanced,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  scheme  to  promote  international  adjustments.  It 
was  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  case  of  the  Maine.  The  introductory 
article  of  this  section  contains  these  words : 

“The  signatory  powers  think  it  to  be  useful  that  parties  who  have  not  been 
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able  to  agree  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  should  establish  ...  an  in¬ 
ternational  commission  of  inquiry  charged  with  the  duty  of  facilitating  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  controversies  by  determining  questions  of  fact.? 

Any  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
will  see  that  this  provision  will  be  not  only  broadly  useful  in  paving 
the  way  for  settlements,  but  will  also  afford  much  needed  relief  to 
diplomatic  officers  who  are  frequently  obliged  to  press  matters  which 
involve  disputed  questions  of  fact.  Such  work  often  causes  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  causes  the  given  minister  to  be  persona  ?io?i 
grata  at  the  given  court. 

Following  this  again  comes  a  proposal  which  may  be  called  the 
suggestion  of  “  seconds.”  Mr.  Holls  has  described  it  to  us  with 
detail.  The  eminent  publicists  who  composed  the  convention  saw 
merit  in  the  plan,  and  we  cannot  say  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they 
made  it  a  part  of  the  convention  that  it  will  not  be  found  useful. 
To  me  the  plan  does  not  commend  itself,  but  it  at  any  rate  exhibits 
a  sense  on  the  part  of  the  convention  that  good  offices  or  mediation 
should  have  the  fullest  play  possible. 

The  body  of  the  convention  is  given  over  to  elaborate  provisions 
regarding  arbitration.  I  shall  not  refer  to  any  detail  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  nor  say  anything  about  them  excepting  to  record  my  belief 
that  they  will  go  far,  not  only  to  secure  peace  between  the  nations, 
but  also  to  make  diplomatic  duty  more  agreeable  as  well  as  more 
useful. 

I  come  now  to  two  propositions,  the  first  of  which  I  shall  state  and 
treat  of  with  brevity,  while  giving  to  the  second  a  more  extended 
argument.  They  are  as  follows :  In  order  to  secure  from  this 
system  of  permissive  mediation,  friendly  offices  and  arbitration  the 
fullest  benefit,  our  country  must  see  to  it  :  First,  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  adverse  to  unnecessary  war  shall  be  developed  among  our 
people.  Second,  we  must  create  an  effective  diplomatic  service. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  to-day  in 
our  land  as  well  as  in  other  lands  sentiment  adverse  to  war,  and  in 
particular  to  unnecessary  war,  is  strong.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
national  growth  depend  upon  progressive,  peaceful  development. 
Wars  still  occur,  but  for  one  which  comes  many  are  averted  by  skil¬ 
ful  statesmanship.  That  magnificent  country  which  we  fondly  call 
the  mother-land  affords  many  instances  of  this.  The  Queen  and 
her  most  notable  ministers,  as  well  the  Conservative  as  the  Liberal, 
have  been  lovers  of  peace.  Yet  war  has  come.  Wise  rulers  have 
exercised  restraint,  but  have  been  overborne.  An  ever-restless  people 
has  pushed  on  the  game  of  empire.  Americans  are  eminently  peace 
loving,  but  Americans,  like  other  people,  are  moved  by  impulses.  A 
press  always  desirous  of  producing  great  effects  finds  in  each  annoy¬ 
ing  complication  the  occasion  to  promote  that  excitement  which 
tends  to  war.  Often  other  selfish  interests  are  active.  The  most 
potent  is  the  disposition  to  make  political  capital.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  regrettable  incident  of  the  Maine  inflamed  public  senti¬ 
ment.  We  all  remember  the  urgent  declarations  of  the  Democratic 
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opposition  in  Congress  after  the  loss  of  the  Maine  and  how  quickly 
the  party  in  power  took  up  the  issue.  The  Spanish  government 
no  doubt  was  innocent  of  all  participation  in  the  outrage,  yet 
the  cry  “  Remember  the  Maine  ”  was  a  leading  factor  in  precipitating 
war.  We  all  remember  the  statement  of  Stewart  Woodford  that  he 
could  have  worked  out  all  desired  results  so  far  as  Cuba  was  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  diplomacy.  We  all  remember 
the  offer  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  Washington  to  bring  about  an 
inquest  into  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  Maine  and  the 
refusal  of  our  government  to  consent.  The  war  which  followed  was 
called  a  war  of  humanity.  Can  any  war  be  rightly  so  called  if  it  be 
not  necessary  to  a  right  end,  or  if  it  be  measurably  due  to  a  blind 
desire  for  vengeance  ? 

Over  the  seas  a  case  in  point  has  happened.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  English  nation  was  wrong  in  its  efforts  to  secure  more  liberal 
treatment  for  its  people  from  the  Transvaal  government.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  two  Republics  were  unduly  afraid  of  the  purposes  of 
England.  But  we  may  say  that  there  was  no  issue  which  could  not 
be  left  for  solution  to  happier  days.  The  Orange  Free  State  was 
already  liberal  to  a  degree.  The  Transvaal  would  have  become  so 
soon  by  force  of  circumstances.  A  little  more  moderation  would 
have  averted  the  grievous  struggle. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  America  ought  never  to  have  need 
of  war.  Our  strength  is  great  and  our  situation  unique.  Who  is 
likely  to  attack  us  ?  Our  purposes  should  be  right.  What  may  we 
not  accomplish  by  the  exercise  of  moral  power  skilfully  exerted  ? 
The  individual  who  is  for  peace  at  any  price  deserves  the  contempt 
of  mankind.  The  individual  who  does  not  stand  for  peace  when  it 
can  be  maintained  without  sacrifice  of  right  deserves  itsmore.  He 
is  worse  than  weak,  worse  than  foolish,  —  he  is  criminal.  It  is  this 
sentiment  which  must  be  inculcated  in  our  land.  Treaties  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  are  good.  They  mark  great  steps  in  the 
world’s  progress.  But  they  are  well  nigh  useless  if  the  disposition 
“  Let  us  have  peace  ”  is  wanting. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  to  a  great  agency  which  should 
stand  for  peace  more  than  any  other — the  Christian  pulpit.  It  does 
work  to  the  end.  Every  sermon  is  educational,  every  prayer  pro¬ 
motes  the  cause —  when  there  is  no  public  excitement.  When  there 
is,  the  man  in  the  pulpit  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  fervor  of  the  hour. 
He  prays  not  “Thy  will  be  done,”  but  that  victory  may  light  upon 
the  banners  of  his  country.  He  assumes  the  sympathy  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  And  the  priest  whose  flag  is  in  opposition  does  the  same. 

The  creation  then  of  a  right  sentiment  for  peace,  the  education  of 
every  man,  woman  or  child  to  a  right  conception  of  the  wickedness 
of  unnecessary  war,  the  enforcement  of  the  idea  that  every  contro¬ 
versy  should  be  settled  in  the  forum  of  reason  —  this  is  the  task  to 
which  all  lovers  of  their  kind  should  devote  themselves. 

My  second  proposition,  that  we  must  create  an  effective  diplomatic 
service,  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  we  do  not  have  one  now.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  service  at  all,  properly  so  called.  We 
have  a  diplomatic  establishment,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  men  who  fill  the  places  in  it  are  appointed  for  the  time  being. 
They  hold  office  rarely  for  any  period  beyond  that  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  appoints  them.  They  are  sometimes  chosen  because  of 
breadth  of  ability  and  general  experience.  Notable  instances  to-day 
are  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  Mr.  Strauss,  Mr.  Choate  and  General 
Porter.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  however,  they  owe  their  appointments 
to  political  influence.  Given  ministers  may  be  useful  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  but  manifestly  they  would  be  more  useful  during  further 
periods.  We  are  educating  men  all  the  while  and  retiring  them. 
Our  whole  method  is  at  variance  with  the  service  plan. 

This  haphazard  system,  or  lack  of  system,  is  followed  when  surely 
the  need  of  a  right  system  is  great.  It  is  not  a  light  thing  to  be  the 
person  selected  to  make  public  appearance  for  our  nation  at  the 
capital  of  some  other  great  nation,  to  mingle  with  its  statesmen  in 
representative  capacity,  to  speak  on  great  occasions  and  to  take  part 
in  great  public  functions.  But  the  social  and  ceremonial  duties  of  a 
diplomat  are  incidental  only  to  his  graver  duties.  There  is  no  power 
resident  in  an  international  agent  to  demand,  to  threaten  or  to  use 
force.  He  is  limited  to  such  influence  as  his  representative  capacity 
and  his  personal  qualities  afford.  Upon  these  he  must  rely  to  win 
over  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited  to  the  wishes  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  own  government. 

To  be  merely  the  dependable  source  of  information  for  the  foreign 
office  of  one’s  state  is,  again,  not  a  light  thing.  It  is  difficult  for 
most  men  to  take  just  views  of  home  questions.  It  is  far  away  more 
difficult  to  judge  of  questions  in  a  foreign  state.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  at  facts  when  one  is  amid  a  strange  people.  Facts  when  ascer¬ 
tained  must  be  considered  and  presented  with  knowledge  of  local 
institutions,  methods  of  administration  and  national  idiosyncrasies. 
The  presentation  must  be  absolutely  without  prejudice.  The  natural 
instinct  of  every  man  is  to  believe  the  morals  and  the  methods,  the 
manners  and  the  fashions  of  his  own  country  the  best,  and  all  morals, 
methods,  manners  and  fashions  which  are  different  ridiculous  if  not 
vicious.  All  this  points  to  the  proposition  that  a  diplomatic  agent 
must  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  lives,  of  appreciating  their  institutions  and  of  judging  them  by 
their  own  standards. 

No  man  probably  ever  became  the  spokesman  of  any  nation  or  of 
any  interest  who  did  not  feel  the  task  of  moderating  and  managing 
his  own  side  greater  almost  than  that  of  managing  the  other  side. 
No  Secretary  of  State  is  gifted  with  universal  knowledge  or  universal 
sagacity  ;  neither  is  any  President  or  Cabinet.  The  nation’s  repre¬ 
sentative  abroad  is,  so  to  speak,  casting  the  line  and  taking  the 
soundings.  If  well  informed,  he  is  able  to  chart  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  A  Foreign  Secretary  without  able  representatives  in  foreign 
states  is  in  a  very  helpless  position. 

If  regard  be  had  only  to  issues  of  peace  or  war,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  these  have  come  to  us  of  late  with  alarming  fre¬ 
quency.  In  ten  years  we  have  had  a  grave  dispute  with  Chile  over  the 
abuse  of  sailors,  with  England  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary  matter 
and  with  Spain  over  Cuba.  The  two  former  were  settled.  The  latter 
resulted  in  a  war  which  has  led  to  a  second  war,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  Diplomacy  which  would  have  averted  these  wars 
would  have  been  cheap  at  any  imaginable  cost. 

But  outside  of  issues  involving  war  or  peace,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  agent.  In  a  thousand 
ways  he  may  be  useful  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen.  In  what¬ 
ever  case  his  state  or  people  touch  the  state  or  people  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  his  services  may  be  needed.  He  has  a  guardianship  as 
respects  the  private  rights  of  individuals  of  his  nationality,  and  as 
respects  the  rights  of  his  commonwealth.  He  prepares  treaties  and 
he  enforces  the  observance  of  them.  He  studies  and  reports  upon 
administrative  matters.  He  watches  the  course  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  and  points  the  way  to  the  utilization  of  them  at  home.  He 
is  expected  to  be  broadly  useful,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
work  is  such  that  he  has  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  qualities  and  accomplishments. 

We  all  know  that  success  in  any  line  of  individual  effort  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  breadth  of  ability.  The  successful  lawyer  may 
be  a  special  pleader,  the  successful  preacher  a  bigot,  the  successful 
merchant  may  know  little  beside  cotton  goods  or  coffee ;  but  the 
successful  diplomat  must  be  many-sided,  accomplished,  shrewd,  free 
from  prejudices,  appreciative  and  just.  He  must  know  what  is  serious 
(and  that  is  a  serious  thing  indeed).  He  must  know  also  how  to  fit 
means  to  ends.  He  must  be  a  man  of  character,  absolutely  honest 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  misleading  his  own  government  or  that 
to  which  he  is  accredited. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  people  estimate  the  quality  of  a  dip¬ 
lomat  differently.  In  their  estimation  his  proper  function  is  often  to 
make  the  wrong  side  appear  the  better,  to  speak  speciously  rather 
than  sincerely.  Will  the  man  of  character  do  these  things  ever  ? 
Will  the  man  who  does  such  things  be  acceptable  to  men  of  character 
in  the  state  he  represents  or  in  that  to  which  he  is  accredited  ?  It 
is  only  necessary  to  state  the  question  to  enforce  the  conclusion.  If 
high  character  is  needed  anywhere  it  is  needed  in  diplomacy,  if  per¬ 
manent  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

A  foreign  representative  should  speak  the  language  of  the  court  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  or  at  least  should  speak  French,  which 
measurably  is  the  language  of  diplomacy.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  international  law  and  with  the  forms  and  usages  of 
diplomatic  representation.  When  so  equipped  he  is  just  fitted  to 
begin  the  delicate  duty  devolved  upon  him.  Years  of  experience 
will  be  required  to  make  him  a  diplomat  in  the  sense  that  the  men 
trained  in  the  European  services  are  diplomats.  The  rudiments  of 
his  profession  well  acquired  will  not  make  him  a  diplomat  in  a  right 
sense  any  more  than  study  in  the  law  school  or  medical  college  will 
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make  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  for  work  in  the  trial  of  cases  or  the 
curing  of  diseases.  Actual  work  in  his  proper  field  will  be  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  success  as  it  is  to  the  success  of  men  in  other  vocations. 
For  one  lawyer  of  the  stamp  of  Webster  or  Choate,  there  are  thousands 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  do  not  always  stop  to  consider 
that  men  able  to  command  success  in  two  or  more  diverse  occupa¬ 
tions  are  far  fewer  in  proportion.  A  man  is  like  a  tool.  He  has 
fitness  when  trained  for  one  thing.  He  cannot  readily  be  made  over 
to  fitness  for  another  thing.  We  Americans  consider  ourselves  more 
adaptable  than  other  peoples.  We  also  think  ourselves  more  virtu¬ 
ous.  Perhaps  we  are,  but  perhaps  also  we  are  more  vain.  “  Vanity 
of  vanities,”  saith  the  preacher. 

In  any  right  statement  of  the  qualities  of  a  diplomat  there  must 
be  included  this  proposition  :  he  must  be  unselfish.  There  is  a  say¬ 
ing  that  “  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.” 
But  a  saying  quite  as  true  would  be,  “  Peace  hath  her  victories  which 
are  not  renowned  at  all.”  The  victories  of  a  diplomatic  agent  are 
generally  such.  If  he  heralds  them  to  the  world  he  destroys  his 
usefulness.  Perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  for  an  American  politi¬ 
cian  turned  diplomat  is  to  hold  his  tongue  about  his  achievements, 
real  or  fancied. 

Our  government  is  based  upon  moral  ideas.  It  is  just  these  ideas 
which  may  be  enforced  in  diplomacy.  When  the  conclusions  of  a 
government  may  be  enforced  by  arms,  when  the  state  is  great  because 
of  its  military  resources,  diplomacy  is  of  less  importance.  Brute 
force  instead  of  moral  power  is  at  the  front.  A  late  representative 
of  our  nation  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  states  has  said  that  before  the 
victory  of  Dewey  he  sat  helplessly  in  his  seat,  his  hands  hanging  by 
his  side.  Was  that  man  aware  of  the  moral  weight  of  his  country? 
Had  he  learned  the  alphabet  even  of  his  profession  ? 

I  mention  the  instance  of  our  helpless  representative,  not  to  throw 
a  stone,  but  to  illustrate  a  proposition.  Our  nation  is  as  ignorant 
almost  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  its  diplomatic  establishment 
as  the  given  minister  was  of  the  possibilities  of  his  position.  I  have 
quoted  Mr.  Woodford’s  claim  that  he  could  have  settled  the  Cuban 
issue  satisfactorily.  Our  nation  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
idea  that  great  issues  may  be  settled  by  diplomacy  that  it  drifted 
into  war.  Do  we,  as  a  nation,  appreciate  the  moral  weight  of  our 
country  ? 

Americans  touch  government  most  closely  in  the  administration 
of  local  municipalities.  He  would  be  a  bold  American  who  would 
declare  that  there  is  very  much  virtue  or  capacity  exhibited  in  the 
control  of  our  cities.  We  touch  our  diplomatic  establishment  the 
least  of  all  our  departments.  He  may  be  a  bold  American  who  sup¬ 
poses  we  are  reasonably  successful  in  it.  We  cannot  take  our  diplo¬ 
matic  establishment  and,  so  to  speak,  weigh  it  in  a  balance  and 
compare  weights  with  those  of  other  nations.  The  success  of  an 
individual  is  due  to  qualities  which  are  equally  incapable  of  being 
measured.  Even  personal  charms  are  of  an  intangible  sort.  The 
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eye  of  the  poet  rolls  in  a  fine  frenzy,  but  an  eye  habitually  rolling  in 
frenzy  does  not  make  its  owner  a  poet.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  you 
may  vote  that  a  horse  shall  be  a  general,  but  that  does  not  make 
him  so. 

A  concrete  instance  of  the  highest  type  of  a  diplomat  is  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Whether  one  considers  his  accomplishments,  his  common 
sense,  his  shrewdness,  his  constancy,  his  balance  of  judgment,  his 
personal  charm,  his  honesty,  his  acquaintance  with  affairs  and  human 
nature,  his  freedom  from  prejudices,  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  win  respect  and  to  achieve  success.  If  you  will  keep  him  in  mind 
as  an  ideal  foreign  representative,  you  will  be  able  to  imagine  how 
far  the  ordinary  political  appointee  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
highest  standard. 

The  success  of  our  diplomatic  establishment  at  large  must  be 
derived  from  the  success  of  its  individual  members.  If  it  is  to  stand 
high,  if  the  weight  is  to  be  right,  the  units  must  be  right.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  right  weight  of  units,  we  must  choose  them  on  a  right 
system.  And  there  is  no  way  in  private  business  or  in  public  to  be 
reasonably  sure  of  the  merit  of  any  choice  of  an  agent  which  is  not 
determined  from  observation  of  the  fitness  of  the  individual  in  the 
same  line  of  duty.  Until  men  have  proven  themselves  right  diplo¬ 
mats,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  do  diplomatic  work  well. 
Until  we  have  a  diplomatic  service  in  which  each  individual  may  be 
tested,  we  shall  have  no  way  to  chose  our  units  with  any  certainty  of 
being  right. 

Having  a  right  diplomatic  establishment,  our  country  would  have 
assurance  of  the  right  handling  of  international  controversies.  With 
public  sentiment  devoted  to  the  idea  that  such  controversies  should 
always  be  dealt  with  in  the  forum  of  reason,  not  war,  we  would  never 
be  hurried  away  by  passion.  And  given  the  acceptance  of  the  plans 
for  extreme  cases  provided  in  the  Hague  convention,  the  occasions 
for  war  would  become  remote.  Each  factor  is  important,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  one  of  them. 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  R.  H.  THOMAS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle7?ien :  I  have  been  asked  to  say 
a  few  words  as  an  English  woman.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  an 
English  woman,  though  I  have  lived  here  so  long.  As  an  English 
woman  I  cannot  but  feel  mortified  to  think  that  England  did  not 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  for  arbitration  which  she  had  last 
autumn.  There  are  one  or  two  things,  however,  which  I  think  not 
altogether  discouraging.  The  Hague  Conference  convention  being 
ratified  and  a  bureau  of  permanent  arbitration  established  will  be  a 
wonderful  help  to  nations  that  wish  to  settle  difficulties  by  arbitration. 
I  suppose  we  must  excuse  England  on  the  ground  that  last  autumn 
these  two  aids  toward  arbitration  were  not  present.  It  slightly  mit¬ 
igates  the  badness  of  her  behavior. 
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There  is  a  question  that  might  well  exercise  the  brains  of  the  able 
men  who  are  gathered  in  this  Conference,  and  that  is  the  question 
how  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  could  be  made  to  apply  in 
cases  like  the  case  of  England  and  South  Africa,  for  we  are  told 
that  arbitration  did  not  apply  there.  Could  not  the  scope  of  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  be  widened  so  that  it  would  apply, 
so  that  it  would  be  recognized  that  it  did  apply  to  such  a  case  as 
that  of  England  and  the  South  African  Republics  ?  But  we  must 
admit  that  there  was  something  back  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  afraid  it 
was  the  case  of  the  strong  nation  and  the  weak  nation.  A  great 
deal  of  public  opinion  seems  to  insist  that  a  strong  nation  has  a 
duty  in  carrying  civilization  and  righteousness  forward  by  force, 
and  that  tends  to  make  it  easier  to  disregard  the  claims  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  the  English  people  really  thought  that  they  were 
doing  a  good  act  in  carrying  civilization  and  the  power  of  England 
into  Africa  as  they  have.  I  am  bound  to  hope  that  we  have  had 
good  motives  for  what  we  have  done. 

There  is  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  an  article  by  John  Jay  Chap¬ 
man  in  The  Political  Nursery  that  I  would  like  to  quote  : 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  came  out  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Puritans, 
out  of  the  selfishness  of  the  English.  Had  they  gone  to  foreign  nations  as 
the  apostles  went  to  foreign  nations  or  as  Christ  appealed  to  mankind,  they  and 
their  institutions  would  have  done  only  good.  But  I  see  nothing  in  the  outcome 
to  justify  any  evil  they  have  done, —  any  land-grabbing,  oppression,  or  intolerance. 
Whatever  has  been  done  of  these  things  undoubtedly  diminished  the  good  done 
by  the  invaders,  and,  in  a  sense,  cursed  the  lands  they  touched.” 

England  is  weak  to-day  because  she  is  a  subject  of  hatred  and 
distrust  by  other  nations.  Why  is  she  weak  ?  Because  of  the  evil 
she  has  done.  She  is  strong  from  the  good  she  has  done.  The 
strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  her  righteous  acts.  I  am  proud  of 
being  an  English  woman  because  of  the  good  things  England  has 
done,  not  because  of  her  pushing  and  aggressive  acts.  What  makes 
me  proud  is  to  remember  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  acts  that  England 
has  done.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  all  are  proud  of  being 
Americans,  because  of  the  good  acts  of  your  country.  I  am  glad 
when  I  hear  of  the  position  America  has  taken  in  the  past.  At  the 
Peace  Congress  at  Paris  in  1889,  people  said  to  us, —  Italians  and 
French  and  other  peace  workers, —  “You  do  not  understand  what 
a  power  America  is  ;  you  do  not  realize  it.”  We  looked  to  you  for  a 
righteous  and  pacific  settlement  of  your  difficulties  because  you  were 
free  and  your  hands  clean.  I  think  a  power  such  as  that  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  power  of  a  nation  pushing  by  brute  force.  After  her 
present  experience,  I  trust  my  country  will  remember  some  of  the 
things  that  to-day  she  seems  to  have  forgotten,  and  that  we  can  see 
her  once  again  raise  her  head  in  purity  and  truth  and  righteousness. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  BRACQ. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  do  not  envy  the  eloquence 
of  any  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  so  ably  spoken  to-day, 
but  I  confess  that  the  eloquence  I  would  like  to  have  is  that  of  which 
one  of  my  countryman  once  spoke.  He  was  at  Versailles,  and 
speaking  of  the  most  powerful  orator  he  had  ever  heard  he  said  : 
“  I  have  never  heard  anything  so  eloquent  as  the  silence  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.”  That  is  the  kind  I  should  like  to  have.  But  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  seem  to  be  opposed  to  militarism  have  drafted  me  for 
service,  and  I  think  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and  obey  them. 

The  first  enemy  of  war  was  the  first  intelligent  mother  who  looked 
on  her  dead  son,  and  one  of  the  greatest  peace  forces  in  France  is 
that  large  number  of  mothers  all  through  the  country  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  war,  I  was  going  to  say,  instinctively.  There  is  nothing 
which  is  a  stronger  force  against  war  than  this  feeling  of  mothers. 

It  is  not  always  a  good  thing  for  women  to  be  alone.  I  visited 
Wellesley  College  some  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
that  institution.  I  was  charmed  and  delighted  beyond  expression 
with  the  college,  but  as  I  went  about  I  saw  that  I  was  the  only  man 
there,  until  I  came  to  the  elevator  where  there  was  a  man,  a  negro, 
and  he  seemed  so  lonely,  so  dreadfully  lonely,  that  I  thought  I  had 
found  a  new  interpretation  of  that  word  in  the  Book,  u  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone.”  Now  men  have  united  with  women,  for  there 
have  always  been  earnest  men  who  have  worked  to  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  war.  One  cannot  read  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  any  great  people  without  finding  the  presence  of  these 
great  men.  As  they  move  on  we  find  that  they  want  something 
institutional  in  view  of  the  diminishing  frequency  of  war.  And  so 
we  come  to  that  good  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  knew 
the  horrors  of  war  because  he  was  a  great  fighter  himself,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  peace  and  he  drafted,  or  Sully  drafted  for  him,  that  remark¬ 
able  scheme  which  made  an  impression  on  the  times,  but  which  he 
could  not  carry  out.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  devising  institutions  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  war,  and  the  work  which  was  done  at  The 
Hague  is  but  the  result  of  these  long  and  complex  movements  and 
of  the  working  of  the  great  and  beneficent  forces  of  our  own  time. 
It  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  one  nation,  but  a  complex  work 
to  which  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  have  contributed. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  expect  too  much  from  this  tribunal 
that  has  been  started,  but  it  has  had  my  sympathy  and  my  heartiest 
approval.  Few  institutions  of  that  kind  do  everything  that  theroetic- 
ally  we  expect  from  them.  Even  the  Church  of  the  living  God  has 
not  realized  in  its  fullness  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 
Very  few  institutions  of  learning  have  realized  all  that  their  founders 
expected  from  them.  But  this  tribunal,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  going 
to  eliminate  some  wars  —  perhaps  not  many  during  our  lifetime. 
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For  Physiocrats,  read  French  Missionaries  in  Canada. 
For  Brunetiere,  read  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
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Peace  conferences  will  increase  the  reduction,  and  good  offices  and 
mediation  will  assist,  and  eventually  the  court  of  arbitration  will 
come  to  take  a  place  like  courts  in  civil  society. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  this  court  is  going  to  do  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  world.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  American  institu¬ 
tions.  I  thought  so  much  of  them  that  I  took  an  American  wife, 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  best  things  devised  is  American  court¬ 
ship.  We  have  no  courtship  in  France.  I  admire  your  political 
institutions  more  than  I  can  say,  and  one  of  the  most  august  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  more  learned,  more  digni¬ 
fied,  more  respected  body  of  men  has  never  sat  in  any  place  in  the 
world,  inspiring  so  much  confidence  and  being  such  a  mighty  force 
in  the  interpretation  of  justice  to  the  world.  I  think  that  the  court 
of  arbitration  which  has  been  established  will  have  something  of  a 
kindred  character.  It  will  be  a  great  selective  agency  that  will  lift 
up  before  Europe  a  great  many  conspicuous  personalities,  magnificent 
men  of  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  men  of  learning  and  devotion 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  society  and  of  nations.  If  this  court  does 
that  much,  it  will  render  great  service,  besides  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  created. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  about  institutions  of  that  kind. 
A  good  many  philanthropic  institutions,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established,  have  had  col¬ 
lateral  influence.  Take  the  scheme  of  Henry  IV.,  which  in  Europe 
seemed  to  have  no  influence.  If  you  will  read  the  history  of  the 
Physiocrats,  you  will  find  the  influence  of  those  men  who  were  led 
by  one  purpose,  the  desire  to  establish  a  confederacy  of  peace.  The 
ideal  of  Henry  IV.  was  their  ideal  and  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  humanitarian  character  of  their  work. 

As  to  the  Conference  of  The  Hague,  France  claims  a  share  in 
that  work.  I  feel  that  no  one  will  question  my  statement  when  I  say 
that  France  was  not  the  power  that  Mr.  Holls  spoke  of,  which  did 
not  for  some  time  fall  into  line.  France  was  not  the  country  that 
they  had  to  frighten  or  coax  into  goodness.  Among  those  who 
worked  for  peace  with  ability,  tact  and  devotion,  none  were  more 
conspicuous  than  Messrs.  Bourgeois  and  D’Estournelles  de  Constant. 
Our  people  also  sent  messages  to  The  Hague,  messages  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  imploring  the  delegates,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  every¬ 
thing  noble  and  great,  to  stand  by  the  practical  aims  of  the  Conference. 

Aside  from  those  who  did  so  much  at  The  Hague,  a  large  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  France  have  been  won  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  idea.  Mons.  Brunetiere,  a  gentleman  of  rare  distinction  and 
noble  purposes,  opposed  the  idea  of  arbitration  for  a  long  time,  but 
not  long  ago  he  made  an  admirable  address  before  the  diplomatic 
school,  in  which  he  said  that  he  regretted  that  in  the  past  he  had 
ridiculed  arbitration.  “I  went  so  far,”  said  he,  “  as  to  say  that  it 
looked  to  me  like  squaring  the  political  circle  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind  entirely.  I  believe  it  is  possible,  and  that  it 
is  going  to  enter  now  into  the  international  life  of  the  world.” 
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There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  with  reference  to 
the  movement  in  France.  One  is  our  new  interpretation  of  war. 
We  used  to  have  a  large  school  —  and  Napoleon  was  responsible  for 
it  — telling  us  what  great  things  war  could  do  for  us.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  said  in  Versailles,  as  he  looked  at  the  gallery  of  military 
men,  “  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  have  war  idealized,  to  have  the 
French  follow  him  :  we  do  not  need  that  in  Germany.”  The  French 
people  generally  are  pacific,  they  like  peace,  they  are  opposed  to 
war.  We  had,  therefore,  to  idealize  war,  and  France  is  not  the  only 
nation  that  has  done  so.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  speak  of  war  as 
though  it  were  the  only  school  of  virtue  and  heroism  in  this  world. 
Many  men  have  held  that  there  are  other  institutions  that  can  be 
schools  of  heroism  and  devotion  and  manliness  as  well  as  the  army. 
A  few  years  ago  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  were  in  Madagascar 
among  wild  people.  They  were  told  that  to  settle  there  meant  death, 
but  that  brave  missionary  and  his  wife  stayed  there  doing  a  work  of 
the  loftiest  ministry  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  they  were  slaughtered 
by  the  natives.  Our  Protestant  churches  have  sent  men  there  who 
knew  that  they  were  going  to  their  death,  and  they  have  been  cut 
down.  We  have  a  French  Protestant  mission  in  Zambesi,  where  men 
are  trying  to  introduce  civilization.  Two  of  our  Protestant  theologi¬ 
cal  students  were  visiting  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  the  South 
of  France.  As  they  entered  the  parlor  they  found  some  photographs, 
and  as  they  were  waiting  they  looked  them  over.  On  one  they  read 
“  Beheaded,”  on  another,  “  Eaten  by  the  cannibals,”  on  a  third, 
“  Impaled.”  On  fifty  photographs  were  to  be  read  these  lugubrious 
inscriptions,  which  indicated  the  way  these  courageous  men  had  met 
death.  Tell  me  anything  grander  than  that  in  military  annals.  The 
French  people  are  coming  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  outside  of  military  life,  and 
that  the  world  is  full  of  opportunities  for  heroic  culture. 

There  is  another  thing  which  has  come,  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  war  is  a  process  which  when  continued  for  a  long  time 
is  inevitably  destructive,  which  breaks  down  and  enfeebles  men.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  social  evolution,  which  brings  about  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  War  means  the  elimination  of  the  fittest  and  the  strongest. 
The  men  who  are  feeble  and  deformed  stay  at  home  and  become  the 
progenitors  of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  progeny.  This  is  a  truth  which 
our  sociologists  and  historians  and  public  men  are  thrusting  upon  us. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  was  in  that 
Light  Brigade  that  Tennyson  has  immortalized.  I  asked  him  how 
he  felt  when  the  heroic  dead  were  falling  about  him.  “  Oh,”  he 
said,  “  I  was  not  there,  I  was  put  in  arrest  the  day  before.”  I  asked 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  told  me  his  story.  The  sober  men  had 
gone  to  the  front,  but  this  miserable  fellow  had  been  put  in  arrest. 
He  afterwards  dragged  out  a  wretched  life,  wretched  to  himself  and 
to  everybody  else.  My  country  is  coming  to  realize  that,  instead  of 
being  uplifting,  war  is  inevitably  deteriorating  to  the  national  life 
of  any  people  that  devotes  itself  to  warfare. 
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There  is  one  thing  more  which  might  be  suggested  in  relation  to 
arbitration.  We  tried  to  have  it  in  regard  to  Fashoda,  but  England 
declined.  We  have  been  trying  to  have  it  with  Newfoundland,  but 
when  it  was  agreed  upon  and  everything  was  arranged,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Newfoundland  said  that  it  would  not  abide  by  the  result,  and 
the  British  government  did  not  want  to  coerce  the  province,  and 
arbitration  was  given  up.  And  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  easier  to 
arbitrate  than  the  Newfoundland  question.  One  of  the  judges  of 
Newfoundland  says  that  England  in  arbitration  has  always  been  on 
the  losing  side.  If  arbitration  is  to  secure  justice,  that  is  one  thing ; 
if  it  is  to  carry  the  day  on  your  side,  that  is  quite  another.  If  England 
has  been  defeated  a  good  many  times,  that  shows  that  England  has 
been  wrong  in  her  claims.  If  the  United  States  has  had  success  in 
arbitration,  that  shows  that. her  claims  have  been  just. 

There  are  dark  shadows  in  France,  but  I  have  been  looking  for 
the  hopeful  features ;  and  certainly  in  the  unfolding  of  French 
history  and  the  development  of  French  thought  there  is  nothing 
which  seems  so  hopeful  as  this  idea  of  applying  reason  —  and  we 
French  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  homage  to  reason  —  when  differences 
come  between  man  and  man  and  nation  and  nation.  When  questions 
arise,  can  there  be  any  better  way  than  to  put  them  before  a  tribunal 
of  the  most  learned  jurists  and  legists,  men  trained  to  look  for 
justice,  who  can  discriminate  between  intricate  points  and  throw 
light  on  tangled  subjects  ?  The  time  has  come  when  all  intelligent 
men  must  realize  that  international  difficulties  can  be  rightly  settled, 
not  by  yellow  journals,  but  only  by  some  such  body  as  was  organized 
by  the  Hague  Conference. 


Adjourned  at  10.30  P.  M. 


'Sbtrfc  Session. 


Thursday  Morning,  June  7,  1900. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  io  o’clock  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  the  general  topic  was  announced  :  “  The  Need  of  a  Renewal 
of  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Treaty  between  England  and  America.” 
The  subject  was  opened  by  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  editor 
of  The  Independent,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Wood¬ 
ruff  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  of 
Washington.  The  substance  of  these  addresses  follows. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WM.  HAYES  WARD,  D.D. 

The  end  of  this  century  is  a  good  time  to  live  in.  The  century 
has  had  a  wonderful  history  ;  it  has  accomplished  more  for  man  than 
any  century  since  the  world  began.  I  read  sometime  ago  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  recounting  the  great 
achievements  of  the  previous  century.  A  list  was  given  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  which  had  made  that  century  famous. 
The  writer  was  evidently  very  proud  of  what  had  been  accomplished  ; 
but  as  I  ran  down  the  list,  there  were  only  two  that  seemed  to  me  of 
any  importance  whatever :  one  was  an  invention  for  making  tacks, 
and  the  other  was  the  construction  of  an  orrery.  If  we  contrast  this 
with  what  the  nineteenth  century  has  done,  we  are  surprised.  This 
century  has  created,  we  might  say,  a  new  civilization.  The  great 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  of 
human  liberty  and  equal  rights  in  government.  That  century  ended 
with  a  hope  and  a  threat  —  the  hope  which  came  with  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  the  founding  of  a  nation  which  was  to 
give  an  example  of  liberty  to  the  world  ;  and  the  threat,  expressed 
in  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  abuse  of  liberty  was  to  destroy 
civilization. 

The  present  century  has  taken  up  the  work  of  which  the  promise 
was  thus  given,  and  has  given  the  lie  to  the  threat.  The  work  of 
this  century  has  been  to  unite  nations  to  conquer  the  world  for 
civilization,  to  extend  and  to  give  larger  promise  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights.  During  the  last  half  of  the  century  especially,  the  example 
which  we  have  set  to  the  world  has  been  practically  accepted  by 
nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  Nearly  all  of  Europe  has  accepted 
the  principle  of  government  by  the  people,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
republic  or  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Russia  is  the  only  nation 
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of  power  in  the  civilized  world  that  has  not  accepted  the  principles 
thus  laid  down. 

The  century  seems  to  end  as  if  it  were  gathering  up  the  threads 
and  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open. 
We  are  looking  forward  upon  the  hope  that  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  so  far  as  people  are  yet  prepared  for  it,  are  to  be  free  and 
liberal ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the  bringing  together 
and  consolidating  of  several  different  nations  or  territories  under  a 
few  large  and  strong  governments.  Every  such  consolidation  makes 
for  peace.  There  has  been  reason  to  criticize  some  methods  by 
which  this  consolidation  has  been  effected,  but  it  does  make  for 
peace.  The  new  century  is  evidently  planning,  in  church  and  state, 
for  great  things  ;  and  church  and  state  agree  practically  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  working.  And  those  purposes,  largely  in 
their  motives,  and  certainly  in  their  effects,  are  altruistic.  What 
does  the  church  want  ?  The  evangelization  of  the  world  and  its 
own  unification,  and  this  unification  is  to  be  the  means  by  which 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  to  be  achieved.  What  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  state  ?  It  has  the  object  of  giving  a  high  and  uniform 
civilization  to  the  whole  world.  And  whatever  may  be  the  jealousies 
which  exist  between  France  and  England  and  Germany  and  Russia 
in  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  yet  as  we  look  upon  what  these 
last  few  years  have  done  for  Africa,  for  instance,  we  cannot  help  see¬ 
ing  that  it  has  brought,  or  is  bringing,  the  end  of  intestine  feuds,  the 
end  of  the  battles  and  raids  which  made  the  slave  trade  possible ; 
that  it  is  bringing  civilization  and  a  better  condition  of  things  to 
that  great  continent.  The  states  of  the  earth  are  determined  on  two 
things  :  one  of  them  is  the  extension  of  civilization  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  other  is  the  giving  of  free  government,  a  government 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
result  of  the  great  movements  that  are  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  more  sympathy  with  that  African  who  said,  “  Em  no  pessi¬ 
mist,  I’m  a  possumist .”  I  believe  there  is  a  good  Latin  word,  pos- 
sumns,  “we  can.”  The  nations  of  the  earth  can  and  will\  and  they 
are  united  in  a  conscious  purpose  that  civilization  such  as  the  first 
nations  of  the  earth  have  achieved  shall  be  given  to  the  whole  world. 
There  will  be  fighting,  there  will  be  conflict ;  but  that  conflict  is 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  the  ends  which  are  best  for  mankind. 

Now,  what  has  given  a  better  and  a  sweeter  promise  for  these 
things  than  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  the  efforts  which 
have  been  making  to  bring  an  end  to  war  and  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  peace  by  means  of  arbitration  among  all  nations  of  the  earth  ?  1 

think  it  is  very  beautiful  that  just  as  the  century  is  ending  we  should 
repeat  the  lesson  which  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
epoch,  of  “  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men.”  That  is  the  work 
which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  had  at  heart ;  and  if  stale 
diplomatists  at  first  were  incredulous,  they  learned  before  they  left 
that  there  was  a  higher  guidance  directing  them,  and  carrying  out 
the  purposes  which  God  has  at  heart. 
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I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  particular  point  in  the  treaty 
which  was  the  product  of  that  Conference.  It  was  necessary  at  the 
time,  and  will  be  necessary  for  a  long  time,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty  recourse  to  it  should  be  voluntary.  Let  a  difficulty 
arise  between  two  states  :  they  find  ready  before  them  a  tribunal  to 
which  they  can  bring  that  difficulty  for  adjustment  or  settlement ; 
but  no  power  can  be  compelled  to  bring  its  controversy  to  that 
tribunal.  And  Mr.  Holls  very  well  said  that  there  is  a  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which  ia  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nations,  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  voice  of  the  world  calls  them  to  bring  their  difficulties 
there  for  adjustment. 

Now  is  it  possible  for  us  to  advance  a  little,  and  instead  of  having 
voluntary  arbitration,  to  have  a  plan  which  shall  be  in  a  measure 
obligatory  upon  nations  ?  You  will  remember  that  last  year  there 
was  brought  before  us  an  account  of  the  treaty  between  Italy  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  In  that  treaty,  which  seems  almost  an 
ideal  one,  it  is  agreed  that  whatever  the  difficulty  that  shall  arise 
between  them,  they  promise  beforehand  that  such  difficulties  shall 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  No  war, 
unless  that  treaty  were  broken,  could  occur  between  Italy  and 
Argentina.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  difficulties  should  arise 
between  them ;  a  great  many  Italians  have  gone  to  Argentina.  We 
have  had  difficulties  with  the  Italian  government  about  Italian  citizens 
who  have  been  murdered  by  mobs  in  the  South.  Our  federal 
government  had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  punish  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  guilty,  it  could  not  compel  the  State  in  which  the 
crime  occurred  to  do  so,  and  it  has  been  obliged  to  confess  this  to 
the  Italian  government  and  must  pay  a  sum  of  blood-money  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  part  for  the  loss  of  life.  Under  certain  circumstances,  if 
Italy  were  strong  enough,  such  a  condition  of  things  might  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  occasion  to  go  to  war.  But  if  in  Argentina 
there  should  arise  such  difficulties  with  Italy,  they  have  agreed 
beforehand  to  a  treaty  by  which  no  war  can  occur  between  them. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  ?  What  have  we  tried  to  do  ?  It  was 
more  than  ten  years  ago  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  signed  a  paper  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
having  treaties  of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.  In  1890  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  this  matter 
having  been  brought  before  it,  adopted  with  great  unanimity  a  series 
of  resolutions  asking  the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  countries  for  treaties  of  arbitration.  Little  came  of  that,  how¬ 
ever,  until  in  1893  the  British  House  of  Commons  endorsed  this 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  requested  Her 
Majesty’s  government  to  take  steps  in  accordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  1896,  when  a  conference  was 
called  in  Chicago  to  take  up  the  matter  and  see  how  it  could  be  fur¬ 
thered.  Meetings  were  called  in  other  places,  among  others  a  very 
important  meeting  in  Washington  ;  and  Senator  Edmunds  carried 
the  resolutions  of  that  meeting  to  the  President.  In  accordance 
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with  these  suggestions,  the  United  States  government  entered  into 
negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  was  formulated. 

It  was  an  admirable  treaty  in  its  plan  and  purpose.  By  its  pro¬ 
visions  any  difficulties  which  might  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  following 
ways.  If  it  were  a  pecuniary  question,  amounting  to  not  more  than 
$500,000,  one  arbitrator  was  to  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  two 
powers,  these  two  were  to  choose  a  third,  and  their  decision  was  to 
be  final.  If  the  question  involved  an  amount  of  more  than  $500,000, 
then  by  a  second  article  the  same  course  was  taken,  and  if  the 
decision  were  unanimous  it  was  to  be  final.  If,  however,  the  decision 
were  not  unanimous,  then  two  jurists  of  distinction  were  to  be 
selected  by  each  government,  and  an  umpire,  and  their  decision  was 
to  be  final.  A  third  article  considered  questions  which  were  not  of 
a  pecuniary  nature,  questions  of  boundary,  what  are  called  questions 
of  honor,  and  so  on.  For  such  questions  three  judges  of  the  highest 
courts  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  side,  and  their  decision  should  be 
final  if  five  out  of  six  agreed  ;  and  also  if  four  out  of  six  agreed  unless 
either  government  protested.  This  treaty  was  to  continue  for  five 
years,  and  might  be  extended  at  the  end  of  that  time.  You  know 
how  that  treaty  perished.  A  good  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  The  change  of  two  votes  would  have  saved  it.  But 
there  had  not  been  behind  it  a  sufficient  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
it  failed  by  a  small  margin  of  getting  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 

That  as  you  see  was  an  obligatory  treaty.  It  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  war  so  long  as  it  remained  in  force.  I  think  what  we 
now  need  is  to  take  action  looking  toward  the  negotiation  of  another 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  providing  for 
arbitration,  by  the  international  court  of  The  Hague,  of  all  difficulties 
that  may  arise.  I  speak  especially  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Closely  allied  as  we  are  in  language  and  in  traditions  and 
in  sympathies,  there  is  no  other  country  with  which  we  are  so  likely 
to  have  difficulties  which  may  possibly  end  in  war.  Twice  we  have 
been  at  war :  we  have  been  twice  at  war  with  no  other  power. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
people  who  —  perhaps  because  of  their  origin,  perhaps  because  of 
the  instruction  they  have  received  from  our  schoolbooks,  perhaps 
because  of  inherited  feelings —  have  a  special  prejudice,  which  seems 
to  amount  almost  to  hatred,  towards  Great  Britain.  I  believe  it  is  a 
comparatively  small  proportion,  but  many  of  them  are  extremely 
bitter.  I  have  occasion  to  read  a  good  many  newspapers,  and  those 
which  represent  the  portion  of  our  population  which  come  from  a 
certain  part  of  the  British  Isles  are  unanimously  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  Great  Britain.  Every  sneer  that  can  be  devised,  every  expression 
of  ill-will  that  can  be  thought  of,  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
body  of  those  papers.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  sympathy 
of  most  intelligent  people  in  the  United  States  goes  with  Great 
Britain.  And  yet  I  can  imagine  conditions  which  might  arise  in 
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which  we  might  refuse  to  yield  to  reason  and  war  would  be  possible. 
I  would  not  have  the  least  chance  of  it  remain  between  two  such 
strong  and  related  powers.  Great  Britain  has  territory  contiguous 
to  us  along  our  entire  northern  border ;  there  are  questions  of 
boundary  coming  up  at  the  present  time  which  have  failed  to  secure 
a  settlement  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations.  The 
conditions  in  Alaska  are  not  such  as  make  for  peace ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  that  that  difficulty,  and  every  other 
which  might  arise,  shall  be  settled  in  a  way  that  shall  be  final. 

It  is,  then,  extremely  important  that  we  shall  take  a  step  further 
than  the  Hague  treaty  carries  us,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain,  the 
step  from  the  permissive  to  the  obligatory.  Let  us  now  have  such 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  powers,  and  especially 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  whatever  difficulty 
shall  arise, —  a  pecuniary  difficulty,  a  difficulty  of  territory  or 
boundary,  a  question  of  honor,  —  it  shall  be  settled  in  an  honorable 
way  by  arbitration. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing  in  the  loss  of  life  which  it  brings ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  look  upon  it  aright  when  we  put  first  the  loss  of  life.  We 
often  speak  of  life  as  being  the  most  precious  of  all  things ;  and  yet 
we  sacrifice  life  for  a  half-cent  profit  on  a  pound  of  codfish,  or  of 
oil  from  Africa  for  making  soap.  Gloucester  is  full  of  widows  and 
orphans,  made  such  by  the  importance  of  getting  a  little  more  fish 
at  a  little  cheaper  price.  If  we  send  our  ships  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  all  for  a  little  more  money,  a  little  more  comfort,  is  life  then 
the  most  important  thing  ?  The  important  thing  is  something  other 
than  that ;  principle,  sentiment,  is  more  than  life.  A  man  will  give 
his  life  for  a  sentiment,  and  he  ought  to  do  it.  When  there  comes 
danger  of  war,  what  we  are  to  think  of  is  not  wholly  the  question 
of  the  lives  that  are  endangered,  sad  as  that  is  for  so  many  house¬ 
holds  ;  we  are  to  think  of  the  suffering,  the  injury  to  the  principle 
of  love,  to  the  principles  of  fellowship  and  kindness  and  to  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  War  is  terrible ;  but  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
hatred  which  underlies  it  is  something  much  more  terrible.  When 
we  labor  for  peace,  it  is  not  simply  that  another  year  or  two  of  life 
may  be  added  to  the  life  of  a  thousand  men,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
heavenly  peace  may  rest  within  the  souls  of  men,  that  Christ  may  be 
formed  in  us,  that  the  love  of  man  may  dwell  within  our  souls,  that 
we  may  become  like  God,  and  that  “truth  and  justice”  may  “down 
descend  to  men.” 

\ 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

It  seems  that  many  of  us,  while  professing  confidence  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  fail  to  give  it  the  proper  place  in  the  life  around  us. 
We  felt  very  much  dejected  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Olney-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  was  rejected ;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  wisest  and  best 
thing  for  the  future  relations  of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.  Since  that  time,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  has  been  adopted 
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between  Italy  and  Argentina,  one  portion  of  which  is  worthy  of 
repetition  on  all  such  occasions  as  this.  It  is  this  : 

“The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
arbitration  all  disputes,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  which  may  arise  between 
the  said  parties  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty,  when  such  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy.  This  pro¬ 
vision  for  arbitration  extends  to  disputes  arising  out  of  .  . 

If  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  of  three  years  ago  was  defeated  in 
order  that  it  might  make  way  for  a  treaty  containing  a  provision 
such  as  this,  perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  is  best  that  it  should  have  so 
occurred. 

What  is  the  next  step  ?  We  have  established  the  voluntary  court 
of  arbitration,  to  which  the  nations  may  resort  in  case  of  any  dispute 
between  them.  The  next  step  is  for  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  to  determine  that  disputes  between  them,  of  whatever  nature, 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation.  It  is  true  we  are  related  to  England 
by  common  traditions,  by  common  laws,  by  a  common  language  and 
literature.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  pointed  out,  England  is  the  only 
nation  with  which  we  have  had  two  wars.  Family  quarrels  are  the 
worst  of  all  quarrels.  The  lawyers  who  are  present  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  the  most  difficult  disputes  to  settle  are  those  which 
arise  within  a  family.  A  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
the  war  of  1776,  and  notwithstanding  that  England  has  accepted  the 
results  of  that  war,  and  has  extended  the  very  principle  for  which  we 
fought  to  most  of  her  present  colonies  (as  illustrated  recently  by  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  bill),  there  still  is  in  America  a  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  Great  Britain,  — due  perhaps  to  inherited  tradition, 
perhaps  to  our  large  Celtic  population,  perhaps  to  the  text-books 
which  our  children  are  studying,  —  all  of  which  maintain  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  a  feeling  which  should  not  exist.  And  what  more 
bitter  than  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  ?  Fortunately  a  common  cause  in  the  Spanish  War 
has  wiped  out  many  of  those  feelings. 

I  cite  these  examples  to  show  that  the  hatreds  engendered  by 
wars  between  related  peoples  are  the  bitterest  and  the  hardest  to 
recover  from.  Does  it  not  behoove  us  to  see  that  any  possible 
occasion  for  war  between  England  and  our  own  country  shall  be 
averted  ?  The  one  thing  we  should  strive  for,  now  that  we  have 
accomplished  so  much,  is  to  go  a  step  farther  and  insist  upon 
obligatory  arbitration  between  England  and  America. 

There  is  another  reason.  England  comes  in  closer  contact  with 
America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  points 
of  contact  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  northeast  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
northwest ;  think  of  the  islands  that  surround  us  that  belong  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  now  that  we  have  gone  out  into  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  we  shall  come  in  contact  with  England  there.  As 
we  multiply  these  points  of  contact  we  multiply  opportunities  for 
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differences,  and  we  multiply  also  the  reasons  for  a  treaty  of  obliga¬ 
tory  arbitration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  ripe.  A  substantial  good  feeling 
has  prevailed  between  England  and  America  since  our  Spanish  War. 
We  all  recognize  the  practical  way  in  which  she  looked  after  our 
interests  during  that  war.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Holls  of  the 
close  alliance  of  English  and  American  representatives  at  The 
Hague,  and  how  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  there.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  America  has  not  shown  an  unfriendly 
spirit  to  England. 

Why  should  not  England  make  the  first  step  ?  England  ratified 
the  treaty  three  years  ago,  and  many  members  of  Parliament  have 
signed  a  petition  asking  for  such  a  treaty.  Inasmuch  as  we  rejected 
it,  should  we  not  take  it  up  ? 

What  can  we  here,  as  a  Conference  interested  in  the  great  cause 
of  diminishing  the  opportunities  of  resort  to  war  and  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  arbitration,  find  to  do  ?  We  ought  to  agitate  and 
discuss  this  question  in  every  possible  way.  If  these  two  great 
English-speaking  powers,  with  their  enormous  territorial  possessions, 
their  enormous  interests  and  their  enormous  power,  active  and 
reserved,  should  come  together  and  say,  “  Hereafter  we  propose  to 
settle  all  disputes  which  may  arise  between  us  by  arbitration,”  what 
a  tremendous  influence  it  would  have  on  all  other  nations  !  It  was 
because  a  great  and  powerful  nation  like  Russia  took  up  the  peace 
idea  and  called  the  Hague  Conference  that  it  was  attended  by  men 
of  such  high  character  and  that  it  reached  the  great  results  it  has 
achieved.  The  great  nations  of  the  world  have  a  duty  in  this  matter 
that  small  nations  have  not  in  the  same  degree. 

We  have  much  to  overcome  in  this  country.  We  have  the  race 
prejudice  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  other  prejudices  which  are 
no  mean  factor.  There  must  be  such  a  manifestation  of  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  that 
the  Senate  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  it.  If  we  can  get  the 
sentiment  of  America,  as  I  believe  we  can,  to  demand  the  renewal 
of  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  treaty  for  obligatory  arbitration,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way.  Already 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  such  a 
treaty  :  we  need  only  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can,  as  individuals  and  as  a  Conference,  to  bring  about  such 
a  strong  demand  for  an  arbitration  treaty  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  it,  no  matter  how 
many  men  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  “  play  politics  ”  or  to  act 
the  part  of  demagogue.  It  is  not  a  question  of  race  feeling  or  feel¬ 
ings  transmitted  to  us  from  the  past ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  future. 
Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  let  us  look  to  those  that  are 
before,  and  remove  the  possibility  of  any  future  conflict.  There 
is  no  sacrifice  of  honor  or  of  principle,  if  both  parties  determine 
that  all  disputes  which  may  arise  between  them  in  future  shall, 
without  question,  without  exception,  be  submitted  to  a  court  of 
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arbitration  made  up  in  accordance  with  enlightened  principles  of 
procedure. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  respective  communities  determined  to  do 
what  we  may  to  bring  about  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  on  the  part  of 
America  for  the  arbitration  treaty  of  three  years  ago. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  PHILIP  C.  GARRETT. 

While  personally  a  “  peace-at-any-price  ”  man,  I  fully  recognize 
the  fact,  to  which  Dr.  Ward  has  called  attention,  that  while  we 
believe  in  prophecy  and  in  the  government  of  Christ  in  the  earth, 
we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  God  rules  only  in  time 
of  peace.  u  God  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world,” 
and  if  anything  is  manifest,  it  is  that  through  war  as  well  as  through 
peace  he  brings  about  the  great  ends  of  history.  It  is  a  very  striking 
evidence  of  the  immediate  presence  and  interposition  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  men  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  comparatively  unknown 
among  statesmen,  was  called  to  the  helm  of  the  government  at  the 
moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  than  whom  none  could 
have  been  better  fitted  to  bring  it  to  a  triumphant  and  safe  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  has  also  seemed  to  me  that  the  incident  of  the  Monitor 
being  invented  and  brought  upon  the  spot  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  the  Merrimac  was  about  to  destroy  the  northern  cities  was  a 
very  remarkable  evidence  of  divine  interposition.  I  think  it  must  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  ordering  that  the  war  became  the  means  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  this  country.  We  must  admit,  there¬ 
fore,  that  however  strongly  we  may  be  convinced  that  as  individuals, 
under  the  Christian  religion,  we  cannot  take  part  in  war,  yet  there  is 
an  ordering  of  Providence  in  which  wars  have  a  place. 

I  have  been  led  to  review  the  history  of  this  movement  from  the 
time  that  it  may  be  considered  to  have  begun  in  earnest.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  delegation  from 
the  British  Parliament,  bearing  a  petition  signed  by  some  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  members  of  Parliament,  requesting  this  government 
to  adopt  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration.  When  that  delegation 
waited  on  President  Cleveland,  to  my  surprise  Mr.  Cleveland 
deliberately  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  his  reply.  The 
inference  drawn  at  that  time  was  that  he  thought  his  position  before 
the  country,  with  reference  to  a  second  term,  required  care  in  the 
preparation  of  his  reply,  on  account  of  the  Irish  vote. 

The  problem  at  the  present  time  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  opportune.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  is  advantageous  nor  that  we  should  take  this 
further  step.  It  is  true  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Conference  at 
The  Hague  has  somewhat  anticipated  it,  and  yet  an  obligatory  clause 
in  our  legislation,  whether  in  international  arbitration  or  arbitration 
between  labor  and  capital,  is  a  very  important  point.  If  there  is  an 
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analogy  which  can  be  followed  at  all  it  is  in  the  history  of  legisla¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  arbitration  between  capital  and  labor.  In  every 
instance  in  which  the  compulsory  clause  has  been  left  out  the  legisla¬ 
tion  has  largely  failed  of  its  object.  I  am  told  that  even  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  has  probably  the  best  legislation  on  that  subject  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  the  effort  to  settle  labor  conflicts  by  a  com¬ 
mission  may  be  regarded  as  of  uncertain  success;  while  in  New 
Zealand,  where  the  compulsory  clause  has  been  adopted,  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  success.  We  might  have  supposed  that  in  arbitration  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  capital  the  compulsory  clause  would  be  peculiarly 
distasteful,  yet  both  bodies  have  accepted  it  and  believe  it  to  be  an 
excellent  working  plan.  This  analogy  may  encourage  us  to  make  a 
further  effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  this  treaty  through  the  Senate. 

I  recall  going  on  another  occasion  with  a  delegation  from  this 
Conference  to  visit  President  McKinley  on  this  question.  My 
colleagues  were  Dr.  Trueblood,  Mr.  Capen,  Senator  Edmunds,  and 
Mr.  Paine,  only  the  last  of  whom  is  present  now.  Our  object  was 
to  influence  the  President  to  revive  the  subject  in  his  message,  and 
request  the  Senate  to  take  it  up  again  and  ratify  the  treaty.  I  do 
not  know  what  motives  had  governed  the  senators  who  had  voted 
against  it.  I  remember  visiting  one  of  the  two  senators  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  plead  with  him  about  his  vote.  He  said  that  he  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  citizens  urging  him  to  vote  against  it,  and 
very  few  asking  him  to  vote  for  it.  All  the  friends  of  arbitration 
have  a  duty,  then,  to  appeal  to  their  senators  on  this  behalf  and 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  object  by  the  support  of  those  who 
support.  If  the  treaty  comes  up  again,  I  hope  that  all  the  members 
of  this  Conference  and  their  friends  will  write  to  the  senators. 

The  visit  to  Mr.  McKinley  to  which  I  refer  was  only  partially 
successful.  He  consented  to  insert  a  mention  of  this  subject  in  his 
message,  which  he  was  then  preparing,  and  he  did  so,  writing  the 
substance  of  it  in  our  presence.  He  did  say  he  thought  the  Senate 
was  tired  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  urge  it  upon 
them.  I  think  he  was  a  little  afraid  he  would  lose  ground  with  the 
Senate  in  the  passage  of  other  legislation.  Whether  that  state  of 
feeling  has  yet  passed  away  is  a  question  which  occurs  to  me.  And 
yet  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  should  be  deterred  from  making 
further  effort  at  this  time  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  the  Irish  vote  is  concerned,  a  great  change  seems  to  me 
to  have  taken  place ;  that  influence  has  diminished  immensely. 
Partly  through  the  failure  of  Home  Rule  and  the  death  of  Gladstone, 
partly  that  the  Irish  have  participated  so  extensively  in  the  war  in 
Africa,  partly  because  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Queen,  the  feeling 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  been  a  good  deal  modified  ; 
and  in  this  country  other  subjects  have  taken  the  place  of  the  undue 
regard  for  that  portion  of  our  working  population.  The  capital  and 
labor  subject,  the  negro  question,  the  currency  question  —  these  and 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  superseded  this 
in  the  minds  of  legislators.  I  do  not  believe  the  influence  of  the 
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foreign  vote  need  be  counted  on  in  this  connection  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  present  time  is  probably  opportune, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  this  Conference  to  take  the  step  at  its 
present  session  and  instruct  its  executive  to  bring  up  the  subject 
at  Washington,  through  senators  and  through  the  President,  and 
see  if  the  matter  cannot  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  sanguine  note  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  hope  which  has  characterized  the  Conference.  I  came 
here,  I  admit,  although  with  sanguine  expectations  for  the  future, 
yet  with  a  feeling  of  depression  with  regard  to  the  present  phase  of 
the  subject.  But  reason  and  prophecy  combine  to  make  us  confi¬ 
dent,  nay,  certain,  that  ultimately  peace  will  prevail  and  war  will 
cease.  We  cannot  expect  wars  to  end  for  the  love  of  Christ  while 
selfishness  rules  the  human  heart.  My  belief  is  that  war  is  more 
likely  to  come  to  an  early  end  from  economic  reasons  than  on  re¬ 
ligious  grounds, —  through  the  conviction  of  mankind  of  the  great 
wastefulness  of  war  and  the  preposterousness  of  this  method  of 
settling  disputes,  when  so  many  examples  are  before  them  of  the 
perfect  success  of  peaceable  means.  Thus  the  very  selfishness  of 
mankind,  that  very  commercialism  of  which  we  complain  so  much, 
will  force  them  to  the  conclusion  that  any  method  so  lavish  of  life 
and  property  must  cease.  Therefore,  I  join  with  those  who  feel 
sanguine  for  the  future,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  these  efforts 
in  behalf  of  arbitration  are  not  futile,  but  will  have  their  result,  and 
at  no  very  distant  day. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  DR.  SCOTT  F.  HERSHEY. 

I  have  in  mind  this  morning  two  classes  of  international  diffi¬ 
culties.  First,  those  which  have  their  origin  in  national  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  which  are  aggravated  by  national  prejudices  and 
inflamed  by  national  passions  until  they  break  into  open  hostilities. 
These  things  no  longer  furnish  a  ground  sufficient  for  going  to  war. 
We  think  very  little  of  that  Christian  man  who,  because  of  some 
misunderstanding  or  prejudice  or  momentary  passion,  makes  a 
personal  assault  upon  his  neighbor.  The  same  ought  to  apply  to 
Christian  nations.  But  a  second  class  of  international  difficulties 
appertain  to  conditions  which  are  inherent  in  the  relations  of  nation 
to  nation  :  geographical  they  may  be ;  often  they  are  commercial, 
and  may  become  political.  It  is  widely  felt,  I  am  sorry  to  confess, 
that  this  class  of  international  difficulties  make  wars  still  a  moral 
and  a  political  necessity  in  our  civilization.  Certainly  the  need  for 
some  remedy  is  patent ;  but  what  ? 

I  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  a  statesman  or  diplomat,  but 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligent  citizenship.  I  believe 
that  war  is  wrong ;  I  believe  that  it  is  always  wrong ;  I  believe  that 
it  is  wrong  in  every  conceivable  instance,  for  the  advanced  Christian 
nations.  For  two  nations  to  make  a  violent  assault  upon  each  other 
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is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be  for  my  Christian  neighbor  and  myself  to 
make  a  violent  assault  upon  one  another.  I  know  this  view  is  not 
common.  To  bring  about  some  measure  that  will  make  it  easier  to 
avoid  war  as  the  outcome  of  this  class  of  international  difficulties  we 
look,  and  we  look  hopefully,  to  arbitration. 

Since  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  of  this  morning,  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  that  the  time  is  inopportune  for  a  renewal  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  last  speaker  that  the  feeling  of  our  Irish-American  citizens  is 
not  what  it  was  three  years  ago  ;  I  believe  that  it  is  even  more  in¬ 
tense.  I  am  quite  able  to  understand  that  the  tone  of  feeling  may 
have  changed  in  the  old  country  on  account  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  months,  but  in  this  country  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  feeling  is  as  strong  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  if  not  stronger, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  reintroduce  discussion  on  this  subject  will 
rouse  united  animosity  in  that  direction. 

But  what  I  had  in  mind  is  this.  Why  not  attempt  to  conclude 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  all  the  governments  on  the 
American  continent  ?  Take  the  countries  which  lie  South  of  us  ;  in 
the  coming  centuries  it  is  certain  that  they  will  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  commerce 
than  they  have  in  this  century.  Within  my  memory  Mexico  has 
undergone  a  change  which  is  most  remarkable,  and  has  become  a 
nation  with  intelligent  institutions  and  a  stable  form  of  government, 
a  nation  which  has  had  a  remarkably  long  period  of  peace.  South 
of  Mexico  lie  countries  which  will  become  more  and  more  important 
in  their  relation  to  the  world.  Vast  empires  stretch  from  the  shores 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  We  know  not  but  that  the  im¬ 
perialism  which  finds  its  way  across  the  Pacific  may  also  attempt  to 
cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  anything  looking  towards  such  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  our  relations  with  these  countries  as  may  insure  peace 
with  them  may  well  call  for  our  best  efforts. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  what  I  would  put  into  a  treaty  for  arbitra¬ 
tion.  I  should  have  a  provision  in  these  treaties,  first,  for  what  I 
will  call  consideration,  and,  second,  for  conference,  and  then,  thirdly, 
a  provision  for  arbitration.  I  should  provide  in  these  treaties  a 
period,  say,  of  one  year,  after  any  international  difficulty  arose,  during 
which  the  question  should  simply  stand  before  the  people  of  both 
countries,  that  they  might  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  and  the  possible  outcome  of  any  war  which  might 
be  provoked.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  nations  to 
cool  off.  I  doubt  whether  the  American-Spanish  War  would  have 
occurred  if  our  people  had  had  time  to  take  a  second,  calm  view  of 
the  whole  situation.  And  during  this  period  of  reflection  I  should 
like  to  have  the  press  of  both  countries  absolutely  prohibited  from 
indulging  in  any  bitter  comments.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility.  I  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  I  do  wish 
we  could  find  some  way  of  preventing  such  extreme  outbursts  as  we 
have  had  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  two  years. 
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If  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  consideration  these  nations  still 
thought  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  their  difficulties,  then  I  would 
have  in  the  treaty  a  provision  for  a  council.  Two  men  of  broad, 
generous  impulses,  with  experience  and  thorough  training,  should  be 
chosen  from  each  country,  they  selecting  a  fifth  to  sit  with  them,  and 
it  should  be  their  duty  to  consider  the  whole  difficulty,  and  if  possible 
to  find  a  way  out  of  it  agreeable  to  both  powers.  If  that  failed,  then 
arbitration,  inviting  some  disinterested  American  government  to 
arbitrate  ;  or  make  a  reference  of  the  difficulty  to  the  Arbitration 
Court  at  The  Hague. 

Precisely  the  same  Christian  ethics  which  apply  to  the  individual 
Christian,  or  to  the  Christian  family,  or  to  the  Christian  social  order, 
ought  to  apply  to  nations  in  all  their  intercourse.  I  would  apply  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  visionary  as 
they  seem  in  the  judgment  of  some  statesmen.  I  would  apply  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  would  apply  that  heart  petition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.” 

The  thing  which  stands  most  in  the  way  of  some  method  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  war  from  the  civilized  world  is  national  pride  and  national  selfish¬ 
ness.  Nations  are  vain,  and  vanity,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in 
a  nation,  when  it  comes  to  the  point  where  one  sees  oneself  as  being 
better  and  greater  than  any  other,  is  bound  to  run  into  oppression, 
injustice  and  tyranny.  And  then  nations  are  supremely  selfish  just 
as  men  are.  A  little  boy  said  to  his  father  at  breakfast  one  morning 
that  he  had  had  an  ugly  dream,  and  being  urged  to  tell  what  it  was, 
he  said  :  “  I  was  over  in  the  big  field  and  there  was  a  ladder.  I 
couldn’t  see  the  top  of  it,  and  I  was  given  a  piece  of  chalk  and  told  to 
climb  the  ladder  and  chalk  each  round  once  for  every  time  during 
the  day  that  I  made  the  other  boys  do  just  as  I  wanted  to ;  and  I 
climbed  and  kept  marking  with  the  chalk  until  I  got  tired ;  then  I 
looked  up  and  saw  you  coming  down.”  “  What  was  I  coming  down 
for,”  said  his  father.  “Well,  I  asked  you  that,  and  you  said  you 
were  coming  down  for  more  chalk.”  If  we  should  undertake  to 
chalk  off  all  our  acts  of  national  selfishness  and  national  vanity  in 
our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
chalk. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  peace,  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  why  could  not  we  undertake  a  campaign 
in  these  years  which  mark  the  birth  of  the  twentieth  century,  looking 
to  the  creation  of  a  general  sentiment  of  brotherhood  throughout  all 
the  American  nations,  remembering  that  that  nation,  as  that  man, 
which  departs  from  the  path  of  Christian  ethics,  enters  upon  the 
road  which  leads  to  national  destruction? 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


All  students  of  history  are  familiar  with  the  important  part  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  history  of  the  world,  especially  in  European 
politics,  by  alliances  between  the  nations.  Weak  nations  have  pro¬ 
tected  themselves  by  alliances  with  stronger  nations ;  strong  nations 
have  fortified  themselves  by  bringing  into  alliance  with  themselves 
even  those  which  were  weaker.  You  will  remember  that  during  the 
period  of  our  war  with  Spain,  when  the  good  offices  of  England  were 
so  apparent  and  so  effective  in  preventing  any  interference  from 
other  powers  of  Europe,  the  suggestion  was  not  infrequently  made 
in  England,  even  in  high  quarters,  that  an  alliance  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  would  be  desirable. 
There  were  not  a  few  in  this  country  who  echoed  that  thought ;  but 
when  the  matter  was  discussed,  difficulties  became  apparent,  and 
few  were  found  seriously  to  advocate  the  formation  of  an  actual 
alliance. 

Granting  the  advantage  that  comes  from  an  alliance  between  two 
nations  ;  granting  the  fact  that  in  the  new  position  which  our  country 
occupies  as  a  world-power  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  practical 
alliance  with  other  nations  (though  we  feel  it  wise  still  to  heed  the 
advice  of  Washington  to  “  avoid  entangling  alliances  ”),  —  if  we 
could  by  any  means  secure  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  without 
running  into  the  dangers,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable.  And  in  no 
way  could  that  end  be  secured  more  surely  than  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  treaty  as  has  been  proposed  here  this  morning.  We  should 
then  be  practically  in  alliance  with  England  without  the  need  of  any 
formal  treaty,  and  the  two  great  nations  would  stand  before  the 
world,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  having  made  it  impossible  that  there 
should  be  war  between  them.  I  hope  that  from  this  Conference 
there  may  go  out  a  voice  that  shall  echo  and  reecho  through  our 
whole  country,  until  the  demand  shall  be  overwhelming,  for  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  a  new  treaty  for  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  this 
country. 

A  single  word  about  the  feeling  of  unfriendliness  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  our  population.  I  think  the  objec¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  last  speaker  should  be  directed  more  against  a 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Any  such  proposal  would  meet  the 
most  positive  objection  on  the  part  of  our  Celtic  citizens  ;  but  what 
reason  can  they  bring  for  objecting  to  a  treaty  of  arbitration  ?  If 
we  went  before  the  country  with  the  proposal  which  has  been  made 
here,  I  think  we  could  disarm  their  opposition  by  an  overpowering 
weight  of  public  sentiment.  I  hope  steps  may  be  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  to  start  a  crusade  throughout  the  country. 

• 

The  subject  was  then  opened  for  discussion,  under  a  time  limit  of 
ten  minutes. 
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Mr.  Howard  M.  Jenkins  :  When  the  diplomatists  met  at  The 
Hague  a  year  ago,  it  was  found  that  there  was  practically  a  paralysis 
with  regard  to  the  subject  they  were  to  take  up,  except  among  the 
delegates  of  two  nations,  and  those  two  nations  led  in  the  movement 
which  eventuated  in  what  we  believe  to  be  at  least  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  Those  nations  were  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  because  of  the  freedom  of  public  opinion  existing  in  them 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  take  such  lead. 

I  was  at  The  Hague  for  a  few  days  during  the  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  there  were  gathered  there  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
anxious  for  the  success  of  that  Conference,  who  represented  in  a 
degree  that  undercurrent  of  public  feeling  in  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe  which  hoped  for  some  good  to  come  out  of  the  gathering. 
But  it  was  pitiful,  in  a  sense,  to  see  how  powerless  those  people 
were,  how  few  avenues  of  expression  they  had,  how  little  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  feeling  they  had  upon  the  subject.  The  best  work 
which  was  done  in  continental  Europe  for  the  success  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  done  by  women.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  such  work  were 
open  only  to  women  in  countries  like  Germany,  and,  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent,  in  France.  Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  having  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  names  which  had 
been  gathered  by  women.  A  movement  in  Holland  had  been  led 
by  Madam  Waszklewicz,  —  a  movement  extensive  and  impressive. 
A  similar  work  was  done  in  France  by  women,  and  a  lady  from 
Bavaria,  the  wife  of  Professor  Selenka,  in  the  University  of  Munich, 
had  conducted  a  like  movement  there. 

If  the  two  nations  who  led  that  Conference  along  the  road  to 
success  are  to  be  submerged  by  militarism,  as  there  are  indications 
that  they  may  be,  in  the  same  way  that  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  are  submerged,  I  do  not  see  how  that  force  of  public  feeling 
is  to  survive  upon  which  we  are  to  depend  for  work  like  this  we  are 
planning  here.  Whatever  danger  exists,  little  or  much,  that  we  are 
to  come  under  the  conditions  which  cramp  and  control  continental 
Europe,  it  militates  against  everything  that  we  hope  for. 

The  religious  body  with  which  I  have  a  connection  has  had  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  people  in  Germany  and  in  France  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
is  impossible  for  their  numbers  to  increase,  because  they  hold  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  war,  and  because  in  those  countries  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  preach  or  to  maintain  such  doctrine.  The  Friends  in 
Southern  France  and  at  Minden  in  Germany  are  but  a  handful  of 
old  people  :  the  rule  of  universal  military  service  prevents  any  young 
people  from  joining  them. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  true  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  what  makes  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
between  them  ?  The  feeling  in  the  United  States  against  any  close 
relation  with  England,  that  which  defeated  the  treaty  of  three  years 
ago,  and  which  would  much  more  defeat  it  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  is  not  merely  the  hostility  of  those  who  have 
come  from  Ireland  to  this  country.  It  is  an  apprehension  far  more 
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widely  diffused  that  the  policy  of  England  is  to  be  a  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  weaker  peoples.  The  true  tie  between  the  United  States 
and  England  is  such  a  tie  as  we  in  this  room  would  like  to  create, 
and  until  it  is  created  there  never  will  be  a  vital  and  enduring 
sympathy  between  the  two  countries.  A  “  treaty  of  alliance  ”  is  too 
impossible  to  be  even  mentioned  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  such 
step  as  we  should  like  to  take  is  practicable  until  there  shall  be  a 
creation  of  those  real  ties  of  sympathy,  such  as  lead  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  nations,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  right  in  national 
conduct. 

It  has  often  been  said  here  that  the  schoolbooks  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  battles  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  In  a  certain 
degree  this  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of  the 
schoolbooks  the  facts  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  for  those  facts  are 
the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore 
or  obscure,  much  less  to  obliterate,  the  facts  which  led  up  to  our 
separation  from  the  mother-country.  We  turn  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  English  Parliament,  to  the  speeches  of  Chatham  and  others, 
and  they  justify  us  and  condemn  those  in  the  government  of  that 
time  who  created  the  conditions  out  of  which  that  separation  came. 
The  recent  volume  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  admits  all  that  we  can 
ask  for.  He  develops  to  the  full  the  positiveness  with  which 
Chatham  and  other  English  patriots  of  that  time  felt  and  said  that 
the  cause  of  America  was  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  so  to-day 
there  are  many  English  men  and  women  who  cherish  for  us  that 
feeling  out  of  which  mutual  good  relations  will  come.  When  those 
people  are  in  charge  of  England  there  will  be  no  difficulty  or  danger 
of  collision  between  their  country  and  our  own.  When  the  Chathams 
and  Burkes,  not  the  Lord  Norths  and  Lord  George  Germaines,  rule 
at  London,  confidence  and  friendship  will  spring  up  naturally.  Un¬ 
til  that  time  comes  it  is  impracticable,  in  my  judgment,  to  tie 
together  with  withes  and  green  bands  countries  which  feel  a  mutual 
suspicion,  for  which  mutual  suspicion  there  has  been  a  real  cause. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas  :  One  point  has  not  been  emphasized.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  arbitration  treaties  into  which  our 
country  may  now  enter  should  provide  that  all  disputes  which  arise 
shall  be  settled,  by  arbitration  or  conciliation,  on  the  line  laid  down 
by  the  Hague  Co?iference.  There  is  no  better  way  of  making  that 
Conference  effective  than  an  endorsement  of  it  in  treaties.  No  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  fresh  methods  of  arbitration  should  be  indulged  in. 
We  have  a  court,  practically  formed,  to  which  we  can  apply,  and 
our  wish  should  be  to  make  such  application  to  it  obligatory  between 
nations. 

We  must  not  be  too  much  in  a  hurry.  We  are  embarked  in  a 
work  which  our  children  will  be  engaged  in,  and  whose  final  com¬ 
pletion  they  may  not  see.  Let  us  encourage  our  committee  to  go 
forward  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  makes  comparatively 
little  difference  with  what  country  we  make  our  first  treaty  of 
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obligatory  arbitration.  Let  us  instruct  our  committee  to  see  if  there 
is  any  probability  of  success  in  a  treaty  with  England.  If  after  the 
best  advice  this  seems  impracticable,  let  them  urge  a  treaty  with 
some  other  country.  When  one  treaty  has  been  made,  let  us  go  to 
another.  If  we  begin  even  by  making  a  treaty  with  a  small  nation, 
and  then  go  on ,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  can  have  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  England.  It  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  have 
another  treaty  fail;  we  should  under  no  circumstances  run  that  risk. 

Because  we  are  embarked  in  a  work  which  will  take  a  long  time, 
let  us  be  very  careful  that  we  lay  the  foundations  well.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  wrong  teaching  which  our  children  have. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Philadelphia  crowded 
with  school  children,  a  speech  was  made  in  which  children  were 
incited  to  cherish  the  ambition  of  “  ridding  this  continent  from  the 
tyrant  heel  ”  of  Great  Britain.  The  utterance  was  applauded  and 
reports  of  it  sent  all  over  the  country.  What  lessons  did  those 
children  receive  ?  They  have  perhaps  received  impressions  which 
will  never  be  eradicated. 

Now  we  cannot  alter  facts  of  history,  but  there  are  several  ways 
of  telling  a  story.  The  story  of  our  combats  with  Great  Britain 
may  be  told  so  as  to  make  children  think  that  England  is  a  country 
without  liberty,  a  name  which  stands  for  tyranny ;  and  there  is  a 
way  to  show  them  that,  as  so  many  English  people  now  say,  England 
was  false  to  herself  a  hundred  years  ago.  Charles  Kingsley  said,  in  a 
lecture  which  I  heard,  “You  were  the  true  Englishmen  a  hundred 
years  ago.”  We  want  to  show  our  children  that  we  did  not  invent 
liberty,  though  many  Americans  seem  to  think  so.  The  great  battle 
for  liberty  w&s  largely  fought  in  England,  and  we  were  the  inheritors 
of  English  liberties.  Those  who  choose  to  defend  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  can  say  it  was  fought  on  lines  of  English  tradition,  and 
not  of  American  discovery.  If  we  teach  these  things,  and  teach  the 
true  meaning  of  manliness  and  courage,  we  shall  be  educating  a  set 
of  young  people  who  will  demand  arbitration. 

For  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  permanent  progress  in  this 
matter  of  arbitration,  we  must  have  men  and  women  growing  up 
who  have  true  ideas,  who  understand  that  arbitration  is  noble  and 
manly  as  well  as  Christian.  We  want  them  educated  with  a  true 
idea  of  national  greatness  and  real  manliness.  We  want  them  to 
know  that  it  is  always  manly  to  be  just;  that  it  is  always  manly  to 
hear  the  other  side  as  well  as  our  own ;  that  an  educated  man  is  one 
who  is  not  carried  away  by  passion,  but  is  able  to  judge  cases  in 
their  true  bearings,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  selfish 
interest.  We  want  them  to  know  that  what  is  right  for  a  man  is 
right  for  a  nation,  and  that  “honor”  does  not  call  a  nation  to  do 
anything  which  would  not,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  honor¬ 
able  in  an  individual. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Allen  :  The  chief  argument  against  any  present 
effort  for  the  renewal  of  this  treaty  has  been  the  prevailing  Celtic 
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feeling.  There  is  one  counter-force,  however,  of  which  I  think  we 
have  not  taken  notice.  Anybody  who  has  observed  the  facts  with 
regard  to  labor  organizations  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  unit  against  militarism.  If  this  whole  movement 
was  presented  to  them,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  alliance  with 
England,  but  as  part  of  a  great  movement  for  peace,  then  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  these  great  labor  organizations  of  the  country,  composed 
largely  of  Irishmen,  might  be  counted  upon. 

Mr.  Dana  Estes  :  The  enlightened  conscience  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  American  and  English  people  leads  them  to  feel  that  since 
the  last  effort  in  this  direction  we  have  been  made  a  catspaw  by 
Great  Britain,  and  goaded  into  a  causeless  war,  while  we  have  had 
our  hands  tied  in  the  presence  of  a  war  of  aggression  on  her  part. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  this  reason  action  at  this  time  is  inopportune. 
Not  only  will  the  Irish  object  to  a  practical  alliance  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  ‘the  conscientious  people  of  both  nations  will  say, 
“  Shall  there  be  an  alliance  when  we  believe  it  has  been  used,  and 
will  be  used,  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  despotism  ?  ”  I  use  the 
term  alliance  as  meaning  a  moral  alliance. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Rhoads  :  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that 
this  is  an  inopportune  time  for  agitation  regarding  another  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  difference  between 
a  treaty  of  arbitration  and  an  alliance,  people  have  come  to  realize 
that  such  a  treaty  would  prevent  us  from  entering  upon  any  war  of 
humanity,  or  making  the  quarrel  of  any  third  nation  our  own. 

There  is  a  natural  step  which  we  ought  now  to  take  which  would 
include  Great  Britain  as  well  as  other  nations.  By  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  there  has  been  provided  a  permanent  court  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  kind.  It  is  evident  that  recourse  to  this  court  ought  to  be 
obligatory.  The  only  way,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  to 
make  it  so  is  by  treaties.  We  might  ask  our  government,  as  the 
next  natural  step,  to  invite  all  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Hague 
Conference  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  United  States,  agreeing  to 
refer  all  disputes  hereafter  to  that  tribunal.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  select  Great  Britain  alone.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  it  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  least  likely  to  meet  with 
success. 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  :  If  there  be  one  word  in  the  English 
dictionary  which  it  is  unlucky  for  us  to  use  in  this  Conference,  it  is 
that  hateful  word  “  alliance.”  It  directs  our  thoughts  into  a  totally 
wrong  channel.  Nations  enter  into  alliances  when  they  are  planning 
war  or  conquest  or  oppression.  We  stand  here  to  proclaim  the 
eternal  principles  of  the  international  conscience,  and  we  want 
alliance  with  no  nation  in  the  world. 

Let  us  see  just  where  we  stand  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  in  the 
wonderfully  rapid  progress  of  this  last  decade,  which  may  be  called 
the  decade  in  which  the  international  conscience  has  been  born,  has 
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developed,  and  has  grown  powerful.  The  Hague  Conference  has 
created  the  most  wonderful  court  which  the  world  ever  dreamed  of. 
It  is  permissive  for  the  twenty-six  powers  to  submit  their  disputes  to  it. 

The  court  exists.  If  Dr.  Hale  were  here,  how  he  would  sing  his 
great  hymn  of  triumph,  that  that  tribunal,  for  which  his  magnificent 
eloquence  has  prepared  the  thought  of  the  world,  is  an  achievement ! 
Now  what  is  the  next  thing  to  do  ?  Why,  let  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  Italy  and  Argentina,  the  United 
States  and  France,  the  United  States  and  England  agree  to  leave 
all  disputes  to  that  court.  And  this  is  just  as  different  from  an 
alliance  as  whiteness  is  from  blackness,  as  progress  is  from  going 
backward.  The  word  alliance  has  been  most  unfortunately  used ; 
and  just  so  far  as  that  word  shall  go  out  from  these  discussions 
through  the  press,  it  will  do  infinite  damage  to  the  cause  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  we  love  and  advocate,  and  are  here  to  help. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  we  had  a  conference 
here  as  long  ago  as  1896.  We  were  then  looking  forward  to  some 
splendid  attainments  for  which  we  hoped.  These  are  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  on  this  beautiful  mountain  top  in  June,  1896  : 

“The  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union,  con¬ 
taining  parliamentary  representatives  from  fourteen  European  powers,  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan  for  an  international  tribunal,  that  France  has  officially  proposed  to 
this  country  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration,  and  that  it  is  semi-officially  re¬ 
ported  that  negotiations  are  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  a  similar  treaty,  justifies  the  belief  that  the  way  is  now  open  to  such  action 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  between  this  country  and  France,  and 
perhaps  with  other  powers  also.” 

The  platforms  of  this  Conference  for  consecutive  years  (which  are 
very  interesting  reading)  show  how  that  treaty  with  England  was 
formulated,  and  then  how  it  was  rejected,  and  the  feelings  of  gloom 
and  depression  in  which  the  Conference  met  just  after  the  rejection 
had  taken  place.  And  yet  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were 
entitled  to  be  confident  and  even  to  rejoice,  and  the  platform  of  that 
year  went  out  to  the  world  with  a  note  of  exultation. 

I  ventured,  with  our  friend  Chief-Justice  Stiness,  whose  absence 
we  deplore,  to  call  upon  Secretary  Hay  in  October,  1898,  to  urge 
the  expediency  of  renewing,  or  bringing  forward  in  some  better 
form,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  bring  forward  such 
a  treaty  unless  it  had  every  chance  of  success  ;  that  we  should  not 
put  that  country  in  the  position  of  suffering  another  rejection.  That 
argument  seemed  to  have  such  force  that  I  confess  our  urgency  was 
not  so  strong  at  the  close  of  our  consultation  as  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning.  I  suppose  that  same  condition  prevails  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  a  change  in  the  circumstances  we  can  only  hope 
for  and  wait  to  see. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  France  has  officially  asked  the  United 
States  to  make  a  treaty  providing  for  permanent  arbitration.  I 
suppose  we  may  safely  say  that  if  the  United  States  should  propose 
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to  Italy  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  it  would  be  gladly  accepted.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  if  the  United  States  should  propose  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  the  great  Russian  Empire,  it  would  go  through  without  oppo¬ 
sition  on  our  side.  But  some  of  us  have  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
due  to  the  progress  of  civilization  that  the  first  treaty  of  this  kind, 
providing,  not  an  alliance,  but  an  agreement  to  leave  disputes  to  a 
court  which  should  give  to  them  judicial  consideration  and  settle¬ 
ment,  —  that  this  first  treaty  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  That  is  a  sentiment.  It  is  a  sentiment  which 
should  not  long  delay  the  progress  of  the  civilized  world  in  this 
direction. 

Why,  therefore,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  influence  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  shall  go  out  in  the  direction  of  asking  the  United  States  to 
proceed  in  the  path  of  making  treaties  providing  for  the  adjustment 
by  the  court  at  The  Hague  of  such  disputes  as  diplomacy  cannot 
settle?  Let  us  use  our  influence  to  induce  our  government  to  move 
in  that  direction,  approaching  such  nations  as  it  may  be  thought  wise 
to  address,  —  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  finally,  we  will  all  hope, 
Great  Britain.  This  would  be  the  line  of  progress,  not  alliance, 
but  an  agreement  to  leave  all  controversies,  pecuniary,  territorial, 
and  those  dealing  with  questions  of  honor,  to  the  complete  and  final 
adjudication  of  this  magnificent  court  created  at  The  Hague. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Platt  :  I  want  to  suggest  that  when  the  time  shall 
come,  be  it  this  year  or  another  year,  when  public  sentiment  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  senators,  we  should  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  awaken  such  public  sentiment  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  should  have  letters  and  circulars  sent  out  systematically 
all  over  the  country.  When  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Roberts,  the  result  was  that  the  members  of  Congress  were 
flooded  with  letters  and  appeals  from  their  constituents,  their  con¬ 
sciences  were  awakened,  and  they  took  the  action  which  they  finally 
did. 

Such  a  campaign  means  money  and  an  organization.  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  existing  organization  in  this  country  through  whom 
our  executive  committee  can  work  in  creating  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  And  it  means  money,  not  to  buy  votes,  but 
to  pay  for  printing  circulars  and  for  postage.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Conference  should  pledge  to  our  executive  committee,  so  that 
they  may  pledge  to  the  society  which  they  think  best  prepared 
for  the  work,  the  money  necessary  for  this  enterprise,  that  when  the 
time  shall  come  we  may  be  ready  for  it. 

This  closed  the  discussion,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  to  8 
o’clock. 


jfourtb  Session. 

Thursday  Evening,  June  7,  1900. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8  o’clock, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  morning  was  resumed.  The  speakers  were  : 
Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  Secretary  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  ;  Hon.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  of  the  Congressional  Library ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler.  The  substance  of  their 
addresses  follows. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  WILLIS  BAER. 

I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  any  but  the  young  people,  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  invited  them  to  your  Conference  and  welcome 
their  cooperation.  They  have  watched  every  step  you  have  taken. 
As  you  go  forward  you  may  be  sure  that  you  have  reinforcements 
that  intend  some  day  to  aid  you  win  your  battle.  These  young 
people  are  the  trustees  of  the  permanency  of  your  movement.  Put 
ten  years  on  the  oldest  life  here  and  the  same  number  on  the  young¬ 
est,  and  what  a  change  !  The  older  one  will,  from  very  force  of 
circumstances,  surrender  his  place  to  the  younger.  The  movement 
or  the  measure  that  reaches  out  and  grasps  the  young  life  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  the  world  reaches  farthest  into,  the  future.  Stretch  forth 
that  hand,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  enthusiastically  grasped 
by  Christian  Endeavorers  the  wide  world  round. 

The  day  is  bright  and  happy  with  hope.  I  can  frankly  say  that 
I  came  up  here  with  many  misgivings.  We  hear  much  about  the 
wonderful  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  about  our  blood  beating  with  a 
common  purpose,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  the  thoughtful  citi¬ 
zen  of  to-day,  looking  at  what  lies  before  him,  sees  an  “Angry  ”- 
Saxon  race.  But  we  all  know  very  well  that  this  “Angry”-Saxon 
race  is  not  in  its  normal  condition,  and  we  believe  there  is  a  brighter 
future  before  us,  for  war  is  horrible  and  we  must  create  among 
Christians  a  public  sentiment  adequate  to  their  opportunity. 

How  is  this  to  come  about  ?  Turn  to  the  young  people  :  you  may 
be  sure  of  them.  Take  this  Christian  Endeavor  movement:  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  one  little  society,  and  to-night  fifty-eight  thousand 
societies ;  nineteen  years  ago  fifty  members,  and  to-night  three 
million  and  a  half  members.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  society,  for  there  is  not  a  single  nation  in  the 
world  but  floats  its  Christian  Endeavor  banner.  England,  the 
mother-country,  has  over  seven  thousand  societies,  and  Russia,  the 
last  to  step  into  line,  organized  her  third  society  only  a  short  time 
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since.  The  Christian  Endeavor  banner  is  now  a  portent  of  disaster 
to  those  who  would  keep  the  young  Christian  life  of  the  world  separ¬ 
ate.  We  have  common  methods  and  a  common  name  and  a  com¬ 
mon  Master.  Will  you  not  reach  out  to  it?  They  are  now  doing  a 
great  work,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  expect  to  do.  At  their 
great  convention  in  London  in  July,  forty  thousand  young  people 
will  gather  from  all  over  the  world.  They  are  opposed  to  war,  and 
they  have  said  so.  They  fairly  flooded  Congress  with  petitions 
urging  international  arbitration,  and  we  learned  from  Mr.  Holls 
that  circulating  petitions  is  of  great  value  in  making  public  opinion. 
Take  these  young  people  into  your  confidence,  make  a  larger  place 
for  them  in  your  work. 

We  need  a  revival  of  true  patriotism,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  every  country  on  God’s  footstool, —  a  patriotism  that  leads  a  man 
to  die,  if  necessary,  for  his  country ;  but,  better  still,  and  ever  so 
much  more  difficult  to  secure,  a  patriotism  that  will  lead  a  man  to 
live  for  his  country  every  day  on  an  ideal  plane  that  shall  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Him  whom,  not  having  seen,  we  love.  It  is  such  patriotism 
that  you  wish  to  promote,  and  you  can  have  hand  in  hand  with  you 
this  young  life  if  you  will.  Do  not  talk  down  to  the  young  people, 
but  appeal  to  the  heroic  in  them,  and  you  will  find  them  stepping 
along  with  you  with  a  certainty  of  tread  that  will  be  reassuring. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  AINSWORTH  R.  SPOFFORD. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  here  for  ?  Is  it  not  to  advance,  if  we  can, 
the  cause  of  obtaining  justice  between  the  nations?  The  question 
then  recurs  to  us,  What  is  justice  ?  Justice,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is 
that  which  will  secure  to  nations  their  mutual  rights  and  will  hold 
them  to  their  mutual  obligations.  What  is  trial  by  jury  ?  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  twelve  men  in  pursuit  of  justice.  What 
is  an  international  jury  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  world-wide  scale  ? 
Justice  at  last  is  the  highest  interest  of  all  men,  and  it  is  nothing 
but  justice  that  in  the  last  resort  satisfies  everybody. 

The  objection  is  made  that  we  of  this  Conference  are  idealists  in 
pursuit  of  impracticable  theories, — that  we  are  all  visionaries  with 
heads  full  of  dreams.  Is  it  a  dream  or  a  vision  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  some  twenty  international  quarrels  have  been  vol¬ 
untarily  left  by  the  nations  concerned  to  international  arbitration  ? 
Is  it  a  dream  that,  whereas  forty  years  ago  men  and  women  were 
bought  and  sold  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  this  great 
republic,  now  the  sun  in  his  course  through  the  heavens  does  not 
look  down  upon  a  single  slave  ?  Is  it  a  dream  that  within  a  twelve- 
month  there  has  been  provided  an  incipient  international  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations,  which  is  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  in  course  of  permanent  organization,  and  to  which 
any  one  of  twenty-six  nations  who  have  provisionally  agreed  to  found 
this  tribunal  may,  at  its  option,  refer  any  questions  in  dispute  with 
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any  other  nation  which  has  agreed  to  this  great  compact  of  peace  ? 
If  these  things  are  dreams,  if  these  events  are  not  real,  then  there 
are  no  realities  in  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  this  new  tribunal  will  make  unfair  decisions,  that 
it  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  contending  parties.  What  if  it  does  ?  Was 
there  ever  any  litigation  between  men  in  which  both  parties  were 
equally  and  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  ?  What  we  aim  at  in  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  is  not  what  one  party  or  the  other  party  insists 
upon  as  its  right;  it  is  to  make  a  decision,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
fully  and  fairly  upon  both  sides,  which  shall  do  equal  justice  to  both 
parties.  It  is  not  given  to  men  to  achieve  perfection  ;  all  human  in¬ 
stitutions  are  full  of  imperfections,  and  must  ever  be,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  human.  What  we  mean  by  an  international 
arbitration  and  a  final  decision  by  the  umpires,  to  which  both  parties 
have  agreed,  is  that  the  controversy  is  taken  out  from  the  bloody 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  from  the  costly  and  deadly  horrors  of  a  war 
in  which  the  people  are  ground  down  by  taxes  and  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphan  children  are  made  to  fall.  What  is  meant  is  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  that  will  hold  the  contending  nations  once  more 
to  a  peace  which  ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  fact  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  perfect  justice  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  as  much  justice  as  we  can. 

If  it  is  charged  that  we  are  idealists,  let  us  ask,  What  is  an  ideal¬ 
ist  ?  Is  an  idealist  anything  more  or  less  than  a  man  who  has  ideas  ? 
If  anybody  is  afraid  of  having  too  many  ideas,  God  help  him,  for 
man  never  can  !  Every  step  that  has  been  taken  forward  in  the  radi¬ 
ant  path  of  human  progress  was  an  idea  before  it  became  a  fact. 
Every  human  invention  sprang  from  the  idea  or  the  imagination  of 
man.  Every  great  reform  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  the  fruit 
of  an  imagined  good  or  an  imagined  better.  Without  imagination,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  man  is  a  poor  creature.  Whence  come  the  great 
poems  of  the  world,  which  we.are  continually  repeating  ?  They  come 
from  the  imaginations  of  the  great  idealists  who  have  been  inspired 
to  write  them.  Those  noble  ideas  of  human  sympathy,  justice,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  freedom,  which  inspire  the  great  poems  of  all  nations,  become 
sooner  or  later  incarnated  in  their  institutions.  This  is  the  true 
sense  of  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  that  stout  Scotch 
republican  of  two  centuries  ago,  that  if  one  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws.  And  may  it  not  be  true  that  one  verse  of  the  great  poet  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns  — 

“Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will,  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o’er. 

Shall  brothers  be,  for  a’  that”, 

may  have  done  almost  as  much  to  spread  abroad  the  great  doctrine 
of  human  equality  as  the  British  Magna  Charta  or  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  ? 

If  one  were  to  consider  closely  whether  books  or  battles  have 
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done  the  most  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  let  us  put  into  one  scale 
all  the  victories  of  all  the  warriors  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  let 
us  put  into  the  other  all  the  glorious  literature  of  the  world  ;  and  if 
any  one  doubts  to  which  side  the  balance  will  incline,  take  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  warriors,  him  who  was  called  “The  Man  of  Destiny,” 
who  marched  from  conquest  to  conquest,  made  himself  the  master  of 
France,  then  autocrat  of  Europe,  and  finally  filled  the  world  with  his 
fame.  After  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  liberties  of  his  country,  the  sacred  ties  of  marriage,  and 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  million  Frenchmen,  he  went  down  at  last, 
his  many  crimes  against  humanity  all  unredeemed  by  that  thin  var¬ 
nish  which  men  call  glory,  —  another  witness  to  the  truth  that  justice 
still  rules  the  world. 

I  wish  to  reinforce  the  sentiment  with  which  our  honored  host 
opened  this  Conference,  by  giving  to  you  a  few  cheering  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  this  century.  A  half  century  ago,  in 
the  year  1849,  there  was  held  in  Paris  the  first  notable  peace  con¬ 
vention  of  which  I  find  record.  That  convention  was  presided  over 
by  Victor  Hugo.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  to  you  the  utterance 
which  he  made  on  that  occasion ;  but  I  am  able  to  offer  to  you  the 
concluding  portion  of  a  little  work  written  by  that  great  author, 
which  is  very  slightly  known  in  our  own  country,  and  which  I  may 
venture  to  call  “  The  Apotheosis  of  Humanity.”  I  read  it  to  you 
in  the  hope  that  those  feelings  of  confidence,  faith,  courage,  and 
hope,  which  ought  to  animate  our  breasts  in  this  great  and  humane 
cause,  may  not  suffer  from  those  who  go  about  the  world  preaching 
the  base  gospel  of  despair.  Victor  Hugo  says  : 

“  Let  us  consider  to  what  a  degree  this  century  which  we  live  in  has  advanced 
civilization.  Formerly  there  was  a  world  in  which  men  walked  with  slow  steps, 
with  backs  bent,  with  brows  lowered;  where  they  set  Daniel  Defoe  in  the  pillory; 
where  a  city  like  Dijon  was  separated  from  a  city  like  Paris  by  a  will  to  be  made, 
by  robbers  at  all  the  corners  of  the  woods  and  by  ten  days  of  coach ;  where  a 
book  was  a  kind  of  infamy  and  rubbish,  which  was  burned  at  the  doors  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice  ;  where  superstition  and  ferocity  joined  hands  ;  where  one  encount¬ 
ered  at  every  step  crosses  on  which  were  hung  amulets,  and  gibbets  on  which 
were  hung  men;  where  there  were  heretics,  Jews,  lepers ;  where  the  houses  had 
loopholes  and  battlements;  where  they  shut  up  the  streets  with  a  chain,  the  rivers 
with  chains,  cities  with  walls,  kingdoms  with  prohibitions  and  penalties ;  where, 
except  authority  and  force,  which  were  closely  leagued,  everything  was  separated, 
divided,  disunited,  hated  and  hating,  scattered  and  dead;  men  but  dust,  power 
omnipotent.  To-day  there  is  a  world  where  all  is  alive,  united,  harmonious,  min¬ 
gled  together ;  a  world  where  reign  thought,  commerce,  and  industry  ;  a  world  where 
politics,  becoming  more  and  more  stable,  tends  to  harmonize  with  science ;  a  world 
where  the  last  scaffolds  and  the  last  cannon  are  hastening  to  cut  off  their  last 
heads  and  to  vomit  their  last  shells ;  a  world  in  which  the  day  grows  with  each 
minute;  a  world  where  distance  has  disappeared,  w'hose  arteries  are  railways,  and 
whose  fibres  are  the  electric  wires.  Do  you  not  see  that  simply  to  state  such  a 
situation  is  to  explain  everything  and  to  resolve  everything  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  old  world  was  possessed  by  the  old  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  that  upon  the  new 
world  must  necessarily,  irresistibly,  divinely  descend  the  new  spirit  of  liberty  ? 

“  Let  us  proclaim  it  boldly,  even  in  the  midst  of  failure  and  of  defeat :  this  age 
is  the  grandest  of  all  ages.  And  would  you  know  wherefore  ?  Because  it  is  the 
most  benignant.  This  age  enfranchises  the  slave  in  America,  lifts  up  the  pariah 
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in  Asia,  extinguishes  the  suttee  in  India,  puts  out  in  Europe  the  last  brands  of  the 
funeral  pile,  civilizes  Turkey,  penetrates  even  the  Koran  with  the  Gospel,  subor¬ 
dinates  the  right  of  the  strongest  to  the  right  of  the  most  just,  suppresses  pirates, 
purifies  the  galleys,  mitigates  penalties,  throws  the  bloody  sword  in  the  gutter, 
condemns  the  death  penalty,  strikes  the  chain  and  ball  from  the  foot  of  the  con¬ 
vict,  abolishes  torture,  degrades  and  stigmatizes  war,  weakens  the  Dukes  of  Alva 
and  the  Charles  lX.’s,  tears  out  the  fangs  from  tyrants.  This  age  proclaims  the 
sovereignty  of  the  citizen  and  the  inviolability  of  life  ;  it  crowns  the  people  and 
consecrates  man.  In  art  it  has  every  kind  of  genius,  —  writers,  orators,  poets, 
historians,  publicists,  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians;  majesty,  grace, 
power,  strength,  brilliancy,  depth,  color,  form,  style.  It  refreshes  itself  at  once  in 
the  real  and  in  the  ideal,  and  carries  in  its  hand  those  two  thunderbolts,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful.  In  science  it  works  all  miracles:  it  makes  gunpowder  out  of 
cotton,  a  horse  out  of  steam,  a  laborer  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  a  messenger  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  a  painter  of  the  sun.  It  bathes  itself  in  the  subterranean  waters,  while 
it  warms  itself  with  the  central  fires.  It  opens  upon  the  two  infinities  those  two 
windows  —  the  telescope  upon  the  great  infinite,  and  the  microscope  on  the  little 
infinite ;  and  it  finds  in  the  first  abyss  the  stars  of  heaven  and  in  the  second  abyss 
the  insects  that  prove  the  existence  of  a  God.  It  annihilates  time,  it  annihilates 
space, it  annihilates  suffering;  it  writes  a  letter  from  Paris  to  London,  and  has  the 
answerback  in  ten  minutes;  it  cuts  off  the  leg  of  a  man  —  the  man  sings  and 
smiles.  It  has  only  to  realize,  and  it  already  touches  upon  it,  a  progress  which  is 
nothing  by  the  side  of  the  other  miracles  which  it  has  already  achieved ;  it  has 
only  to  find  the  means  of  directing  in  a  body  of  air  a  bubble  of  air  still  lighter. 
It  has  already  found  the  bubble  of  air :  it  holds  it  imprisoned ;  it  has  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  impulsive  force.  ...  It  has  only  to  solve,  in  whatever  manner,  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  will  solve  it.  And  would  you  know  what  will  happen  then  ?  On  the 
instant  frontiers  will  disappear,  barriers  vanish  away;  all  that  is  thrown  like  a 
Chinese  wall  around  thought,  around  commerce,  around  industry,  around  nation¬ 
alities,  around  progress,  will  fall ;  in  spite  of  censorships,  in  spite  of  the  Index 
Expurgatorius ,  it  will  rain  books  and  journals  everywhere;  they  fall  in  showers 
on  Rome,  on  Naples,  on  Vienna,  on  St.  Petersburg;  the  human  word  becomes 
manna,  and  the  serf  gathers  it  in  the  furrow ;  bigotry  dies,  oppression  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  man  no  longer  drags  himself  upon  the  earth,  —  he  escapes  from  it ;  civiliza¬ 
tion  takes  to  itself  the  wings  of  birds,  and  flies  and  wheels  through  space  and 
alights  joyously  on  all  points  of  the  globe  at  once.  Behold,  it  passes!  Point 
your  cannon,  ye  old  despotisms,  it  disdains  you.  You  are  but  the  cannon-ball; 
it  is  the  flash  of  lightning.  No  more  hatreds,  no  more  interests  devouring  one 
another,  no  more  wars;  a  kind  of  new  life,  made  up  of  concord  and  of  light,  sur¬ 
rounds  and  soothes  the  world  ;  the  brotherhood  of  nations  crosses  the  bounds  of 
space  and  mingles  in  the  eternal  blue ;  men  fraternize  in  the  heavens.” 


THE  HIGHER  LEVELS  OF  ARBITRATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  JOSEPH  COOK. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  spite  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
sublime  apotheosis  of  humanity,  “God  only  is  great!”  Unless  a 
theocracy  governs  the  nations,  the  coming  of  universal  democracy 
will  not  be  safe,  even  under  the  higher  levels  of  arbitration.  “  Men 
fraternize  in  the  heavens,”  Victor  Hugo  says.  There  was  a  song 
of  angels  which  began  the  Christian  era,  an  expression  of  thought 
endlessly  majestic  and  startlingly  profound :  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace.”  To  whom  ?  “To  men  of  good  will,” 
to  men  of  right  choice  or  upright  intention,  and  to  no  others.  We 
have  had  great  philosophers,  from  Immanuel  Kant  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  down  to  the  present  hour,  who  say  that  everything  good  in 
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man  is,  at  last  analysis,  right  choice.  “  Peace  on  earth,”  the  angels 
sang,  not  peace  to  every  one, —  there  is  no  such  atrocious  absurdity 
in  the  Scriptures  as  that, —  but  “  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  right 
choice.”  “In  terra  pax  hominibus  bonce  voluntatis ,”  the  Vulgate 
translates  the  Greek.  Those  Latin  words  are  a  safe  watchword  of 
both  theology  and  politics. 

It  is  no  empty  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
made  the  whole  world  one  neighborhood.  The  Twentieth  ought  to 
endeavor  to  make  this  one  neighborhood  into  one  brotherhood.  And 
yet  it  is  God  who  has  made  the  world  one  neighborhood,  and  it  is 
God,  and  only  He, 'who  will  or  can  make  it  one  brotherhood.  The 
world  was  once  like  a  block  of  marble :  struck  on  one  side,  the  other 
side  did  not  quiver.  But  it  is  now  like  a  mass  of  sensitive  nerve- 
fibre  :  wound  the  modern  world  anywhere,  and  it  winces  everywhere. 
There  are  no  foreign  lands ;  there  can  be  no  more  hermit  nations. 
As  Victor  Hugo  affirms,  in  the  marvelous  passage  just  now  read  to 
us  by  our  accomplished  national  ex-librarian,  Mr.  Spofford,  “  The 
unity  of  the  world  explains  everything  and  resolves  everything.’'* 
The  proudest  of  the  Caesars  could  not  drive  around  the  Roman 
Empire  in  less  than  one  hundred  days ;  but  we  now  send  a  letter  or 
a  bale  of  goods  or  a  man  around  the  entire  globe  in  less  than 
eighty  circuits  of  the  sun.  The  rights  of  neutrals  have  increased 
in  importance  on  account  of  the  crowding  of  the  nations  together 
through  the  swiftness  of  modern  methods  of  intercommunication. 
If  two  men  fight  in  an  open  plain  they  may  swing  their  swords  as 
they  please ;  but  if  they  fight  in  a  crowd,  the  bystanders  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  as  to  how  the  weapons  shall  be  handled.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  are  now  so  emphasized  that  all  our  great  economists  tell 
us  that  wars  must  be  lessened  as  much  as  possible  in  number  and 
duration  on  account  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  nations  that  do 
not  fight  at  all.  , 

In  the  progress  of  representative  institutions  and  the  gradual 
broadening  of  the  suffrage  in  advanced  nations,  ballots  are  rising 
into  authority  over  bullets.  The  prospects  of  peace  brighten  now 
that  the  victims  of  war  themselves  begin  to  hold  the  purse  strings  of 
war.  Except  war  in  self-defense  or  for  humanity,  all  enlightened 
circles  now  are  beginning  to  be  ready  to  make  war  against  war. 
Duels  between  nations  for  selfish  or  aggressive  ends  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  more  barbarous  than  the  now  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
practice  of  duels  between  individuals.  The  story  of  Naboth’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  if  reenacted  now  between  a  strong  nation  and  a  weak  one, 
ought  to  bring  upon  the  oppressor  and  robber  a  clinging  infamy  as 
scarifying  as  the  shirt  of  Nessus. 

We  watch  the  war  in  South  Africa,  though  we  say  nothing  of  it, 
perhaps,  except  at  our  firesides.  We  are  painfully  interested  in  a 
contest  in  the  Philippines,  although  on  that  topic  we  must  remember 
that  here  and  now  speech  is  silver  and  silence  is  gold.  Let  me 
be  candid  with  you,  however,  by  the  use  of  metaphors. 

Wendell  Phillips,  before  slavery  was  abolished,  used  to  speak  of 
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the  “  national  vulture  ”  instead  of  the  national  eagle.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  now  to  say  that  there  is  an  American  eagle,  aspiring 
to  be  comrade  of  the  sun,  capable  of  holding  the  thunderbolts  in 
its  talons,  a  bird  with  no  vermin  in  its  feathers  and  no  taste  for 
carrion.  There  is  also  an  American  cormorant,  who  never  looks  at 
the  sun  as  long  as  he  can  see  a  fish,  who  forgets  that  there  is  a 
blue  vault  above  him  if  there  is  spoil  beneath  him ;  and  “  like  the 
thunderbolt  he  falls,”  to  -use  Tennyson’s  phrase  as  to  the  nobler 
bird.  This  cormorant  is  accustomed  to  study  the  seashores  of  the 
world  with  a  commercial  air.  I  am  saying  nothing  against  any 
politician,  or  statesman,  or  merchant.  These  two  birds  are  emblematic 
of  two  types  of  thought  and  feeling  in  our  civilization.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
chief  of  conventions  of  reformers  that  we  live  too  exclusively  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  Although  there  are  merchants  of  the  lower  type, — 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  merchants  of  the  loftier 
type!  They  have  been  missionaries  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
for  many  centuries.  But  there  are  two  Americas,  one  represented 
by  the  cormorant,  one  by  the  eagle.  I  dislike  exceedingly  being 
called  a  little  American,  but  I  dislike  still  more  to  be  called  a  turn¬ 
coat  American  or  a  cormorant  American. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  two  British  emblematic 
animals.  The  lion,  a  natural  king  of  beasts,  does  not  much  over¬ 
estimate  himself  when  he  is  at  his  best  and  sobered  by  occasional 
defeat.  Many  beasts  are  afraid  of  him  —  not  the  eagle,  far  aloft ! 
The  lion  can  strike  a  blow  so  swift  that  you  lose  sight  of  his  paw. 
He  is  a  cat  as  well  as  a  lion.  When  he  closes  his  jaws  upon  his 
prey  he  does  not  easily  unlock  them.  He  has  persistence,  power, 
“pluck,”  as  the  British  say.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  lion  :  he 
has  done  wonders  in  the  world.  But  there  is  a  British  jackal  that 
sometimes  hunts  with  the  lion.  Now  the  jackal  is  first  cousin  to 
the  wolf.  He  hunts  in  a  pack ;  he  likes  to  be  three  to  one  in  a 
fight.  He  feeds  on  carrion ;  he  takes  up  jobs  that  almost  nobody 
else  will  touch.  “  There  are  two  Englands,”  says  Gasparin,  “  con¬ 
scientious  England  and  unscrupulous  England.”  I  will  not  go 
further  with  the'metaphors.  I  mean  by  this  beast  what  I  venture 
to  call  the  Jackal  Jingoism  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  on  this  side 
the  water  as  well  as  on  the  other,  whenever  greed  gets  control  of 
conscience,  and  our  nation  comes  under  the  domination  of  what  I 
call  Cormorant  Imperialism,  in  contrast  to  Christian  Imperialism. 
Of  this  Cormorant  Imperialism,  “fate”  and  “manifest  destiny”  and 
“  markets  ”  are  the  watchwords,  as  we  have  heard  ever  since  Aaron 
Burr’s  predatory  expedition.  Aaron  Burr,  I  hope,  is  a  fit  subject 
of  remark,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  forget  the  name  of 
saintly  Cecil  Rhodes  !  What  we  want  is  a  moral  alliance,  never  a 
political,  never  a  formal  alliance,  such  as  was  denounced  so  properly 
here  to-day  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Paine.  I  want  the 
American  eagle  and  the  British  lion  to  be  good  friends.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  an  alliance  of  the  American  cormorant  and  the  British 
jackal. 
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Dropping  metaphor,  here  are  four  ascending  levels  of  arbitration, 
rising  steps  of  this  great  reform  which  has  already  flooded  us  with 
unexpected  success.  First,  we  have  Permissive  Arbitration ;  this 
we  have  at  last  attained.  A  permanent  international  tribunal  of 
arbitration  is  now  a  fact  and  no  fancy,  and  God  be  praised  that  we 
are  able  to  say  this  !  In  the  holy  year  which  closes  the  nineteenth 
century,  twenty-six  nations  have  become  signatory  powers,  standing 
leagued  in  support  of  the  great  convention  adopted  at  The  Hague, 
guaranteeing  arbitration  in  its  permissive  form.  Nothing  in  it  is 
compulsory  ;  it  is  simply  and  even  rather  defiantly  permissive.  It  is 
fact  and  no  dream  that  twenty-six  nations  have  signed  that  conven¬ 
tion, —  our  Republic  having  ratified  it  first  of  all, —  and  that  within 
a  few  months  the  permanent  international  tribunal,  for  which  we 
have  longed  and  prayed  and  labored  so  many  years,  will  be  in  active 
operation,  ready  to  be  used  by  any  one  who  comes  forward  to  ask 
for  its  services.  I  wish  to  recognize  this  combination  of  events  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  century.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  our  century  will  be  remembered  by  this  great  conven¬ 
tion  at  The  Hague  quite  as  much  as  by  some  other  events  which 
have  made  more  noise.  There  is  in  Permissive  Arbitration,  even  if 
we  do  not  attain  anything  more,  a  new  era. 

But  what  more  do  we  want  ?  It  has  been  admirably  explained  to 
you  that  Italy  and  Argentina  have  entered  into  what  I  call  Guaran¬ 
teed  Arbitration.  They  do  not  stand  at  the  permissive  level,  where 
the  twenty-six  nations  stand.  They  have  risen  to  the  second  level 
in  the  ascending  course,  and  have  guaranteed  to  each  other  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  made  it  formally  as  well  as  morally  obligatory  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  a  means  of  settling  any  of  their  difficulties,  even  those 
touching  national  honor.  This  is  the  level  on  which  we  should  like 
to  establish  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  France,  with  Russia,  with 
Germany,  with  England,  with  any  of  the  twenty-six  nations  that 
signed  the  agreement  establishing  Permissive  Arbitration.  There  is 
far  more  stringency  in  this  second  shape  of  the  reform  than  in  the 
first ;  but  the  first,  if  we  have  no  more,  will  send  me,  for  one,  onward 
in  whatever  time  may  be  left  to  me  with  a  thankful  heart.  I  believe 
that  no  one  five  years  ago  would  have  predicted  that  twenty-six 
nations  would  rise  to  the  level  of  Permissive  Arbitration,  and  that 
to-day  people  would  be  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting 
Guaranteed  or  Obligatory  Arbitration. 

A  third  level  at  which  arbitration  may  stand  I  call  Confederated 
Arbitration.  Permissive  Arbitration  is  simply  the  forefinger  ex¬ 
tended,  pointing  the  way :  you  may  take  it  if  you  please.  There  is 
the  guiding  hand,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  the  legal 
assistance  and  moral  and  intellectual  prestige  of  such  a  body  as  this 
permanent  tribunal  is  likely  to  be.  At  least  two  ex-Presidents  of 
our  Republic  are  fit  for  seats  in  that  august  tribunal.  But  you  know 
naturalists  tell  us  that  the  hand  of  man  is  one  cause  of  his  greatness, 
and  that  the  secret  of  it  lies  in  the  opposable  thumb ,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  grasp  objects  as  the  lower  animals  cannot. 
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David  Dudley  Field,  magnum  et  venerabile  nomen,  of  whom  a 
chancellor  of  England  said  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  reform  of 
laws  than  any  man  living,  proposed  years  ago,  in  what  I  consider  the 
ablest  book  America  has  produced  on  the  topic,  “  A  New  International 
Code.”  This  stately  legal  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Italian  and  even  into  Chinese  —  heaven 
grant  it  may  help  the  Celestial  Empire  in  these  critical  days  of  its 
history  !  He  proposed  in  this  book  a  league  of  nations,  or  what  I 
should  call  Confederated  Arbitration.  There  was  an  opposable  thumb 
in  the  plan  he  constructed.  His  scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  only  a  theory, 
but  it  is  wrought  out  with  wonderful  skill.  Many  parts  of  it  have  now 
been  adopted  by  twenty-six  nations.  It  proposes  setting  an  opposable 
thumb  over  against  the  fingers  of  the  hand  of  reform  in  the  field  of 
arbitration.  This  great  lawyer’s  and  reformer’s  plan  was  that  the 
treaties  now  existing  between  advanced  nations  should  be  reduced 
to  a  simple  code,  that  other  agreements  should  be  made  to  promote 
peace  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  then  the  leading  nations  should 
adopt  the  code  after  full  discussion.  If,  thereafter,  any  of  the 
nations  adopting  it —  any  of  the  fingers  —  should  make  war  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  code,  the  nations  parties  to  it  agreed  to 
coerce  the  offending  nation  to  keep  the  peace.* 

There  was  arbitration  with  a  sanction.  Of  course,  the  mere 
agreement  would  keep  the  peace ;  no  war  would  be  likely  to  occur 
under  such  an  arrangement.  There  would  be  the  hand  with  the 
opposable  thumb  and  something  of  a  grip  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
higher  levels  of  arbitration  which  has  been  advocated  by  this  eminent 
specialist  on  that  topic.  I  believe  it  will  do  younger  men  good  to 
look  into  Dudley  Field’s  international  code.  It  is  full  of  suggestions 
on  a  dozen  points  that  have  been  discussed  here.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  our  veteran  philanthropist,  in  whose  presence  I  once  shook 
this  book  at  an  audience  in  Boston,  said  he  was  glad  to  have  it  ex¬ 
hibited,  for  the  solid,  legal  volume  was  a  more  effective  object  lesson 
than  any  collection  of  special  pamphlets. 

You  might  call  David  Dudley  Field’s  plan  Coercive  Arbitration ; 
I  call  it  simply  Confederated  Arbitration.  It  would  make  a  league 
somewhat  like  the  confederation  with  which  this  Republic  began  its 
career.  This  arbitration  league  would  extend  around  the  world  among 
the  advanced  nations. 

This  third  shape  of  the  reform  would  enable  us  to  begin  to  think 
of  a  still  higher  level  of  improvement,  or  what  I  call  Disarmed 
Arbitration.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  call  for  the  Hague 
convention,  said  much  about  disarmament,  and  put  it  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  his  proposition.  His  action  looked  like  driving  the  wedge 
thick  end  foremost.  Disarmament  is  naturally  a  final,  almost  never 


*“  Every  nation  party  to  this  code  binds  itself  to  unite  in  forming  a  Joint  High  Commission,  or 
a' High  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  in  the  cases  hereinbefore  specified  as  proper  for  its  action,  and. to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  a  High  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  constituted  and  proceeding  in  conformity 
to  this  code.  ...  If  any  party  hereto  shall  begin  a  war  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
code  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  other  parties  bind  themselves  to  resist  the  offending  nation 
by  force.”  “  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,”  by  David  Dudley  Field,  second  edition.  New 
York:  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co. ;  London:  Triibner  &  Co.,  1876. 
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a  fit  initial,  measure.  We  have  driven  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
now,  and  more  than  the  thin  end.  We  are  likely  to  get  to  a  serious 
discussion  of  Dudley  Field’s  plan  by  and  by.  We  may  come  at  last 
to  the  level  at  which  arbitration  will  demand  disarmament,  or  at 
least  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  armies  and  war  budgets.  As  this 
has  been  discussed  for  centuries  by  great  experts,  as  it  was  brought 
forward  at  The  Hague,  we  must  keep  it  in  mind  in  view  of  the  future 
into  which  we  are  drifting,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  have  clear  ideas 
of  this  reform  which  we  have  been  blessed  by  Providence  with  per¬ 
mission  to  initiate. 

Unless  God  stands  above  all  these  lower  and  higher  levels  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  they  are  as  vain  as  telegraphic  lines  without  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  I  put  above  them  all  what  I  love  to  call  Christian  Imperialism, 
the  purpose  of  uplifting  humanity,  the  mood  which  sends  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  inspiration  from  on  high  of  which 
my  theistic  Hindoo  friend,  Mozoomdar,  spoke  eloquently  here  last 
night.  He  told  us  in  his  figurative  way  that  until  a  theocracy  gov¬ 
erns  the  earth  our  democracy  is  little  better  than  chaos.  Why,  we 
need  to  sow  this  land  ankle  deep  with  documents  concerning  arbitra¬ 
tion  !  And  let  not  the  churches  think  they  have  no  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  They  are  to  interpret  the  thought  of  God ;  for  it  is  only 
from  the  rains,  only  from  the  light,  coming  from  above,  that  we  shall 
make  Christian  Imperialism  a  success,  or  give  anything  like  vitality 
to  the  hopes  that  Victor  Hugo  and  Tennyson  express. 

Good  poetry  ought  to  be  good  sense,  as  well  as  lofty  in  its  appeal 
to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  Tennyson’s  words  are 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  are  also  good  sense ;  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  line  in  the  famous  passage  is  rarely  quoted : 

“Then  I  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 

“  .  . .  ’Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

“  There  the  common-sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped  in  universal  law.” 

“  There  ?  ”  Where  ?  In  the  “  Parliament  of  Man,  the  federation 
of  the  world.”  By  federation  he  does  not  mean  consolidation  ;  he 
would  not  cut  up  by  the  roots  national  patriotism.  He  would  not 
have  such  a  union  of  the  nations  as  would  prevent  a  man  from  say¬ 
ing,  “I  am  an  Englishman,”  “I  am  a  German,”  or  “I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can.”  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  “  Our  states  are  united,  not  con¬ 
solidated.”  Tennyson  means  that  among  the  nations  there  shall  be 
such  an  arrangement  as  Confederated  Arbitration.  How  are  we  to 
hold  nations  in  times  of  great  stress  and  tumult,  when  greed  seizes 
upon  the  heart-strings  and  they  will  have  war  at  any  price,  and  rush 
headlong  into  any  kind  of  peril  ?  How  are  we  to  hold  them  ?  By 
David  Dudley  Field’s  Confederated  Arbitration,  or  by  such  alliance 
of  a  moral  and  legal  kind  among  the  nations  as  shall  give  the  “com¬ 
mon-sense  of  most”  the  power  to  “hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe”?  I 
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ask  young  men  in  America,  —  I  strenuously  urge  all  who  are  to  be  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  —  to  study  the  higher  levels 
of  arbitration,  until  they  come,  as  a  fixed  habit  of  mind,  to  demand 
Christian  Imperialism,  to  demand  it  in  the  face  of  Cormorant 
Imperialism  everywhere,  to  demand  it  in  the  face  of  a  Jackal  Jingoism, 
to  demand  it  in  the  press,  to  demand  it  in  the  pulpit,  to  demand  it 
on  the  platform,  to  demand  it  in  the  schools,  to  demand  it  as  authors, 
as  statesmen,  and  even  as  politicians. 

“  All  armor  of  the  booted  warrior  in  the  tumult 
And  the  garments  rolled  in  blood 
Shall  be  for  burning 
And  for  fuel  of  fire. 

“  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born, 

Unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ; 

And  the  Government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder, 

And  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 

Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 

Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace. 

Of  the  increase  of  His  Government 
And  of  Peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  .  .  . 

The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  perform  this.” 

—  Isaiah  ix.  (R.  V.) 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FELIX  ADLER. 

The  question  of  the  evening,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  How  shall  we 
create  a  disposition  among  the  nations  to  employ  this  machinery  of 
arbitration  which  has  now  been  made  ready  for  their  use,  but  which 
is  dead  and  worthless  unless  that  disposition  shall  exist  ?  I  hope, 
before  I  conclude,  to  say  a  word  concerning  that  Christian  imperial¬ 
ism  to  which  the  last  speaker  has  referred,  and  the  part  which,  as  I 
think,  the  churches  and  all  those  who  represent  the  moral  forces  of 
society  have  to  play.  But  I  wish,  first,  to  speak  of  certain  other  and 
more  obvious  methods  by  which  this  desirable  disposition  may  be 
promoted. 

I  shall  speak  of  three  obstacles  that  seem  to  stand  in  the  way,  and 
three  methods  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  profitably  adopted. 

The  first  two  belong  particularly  to  the  schools,  and  being  myself 
specially  interested  in  education,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me 
to  place  these  in  the  first  rank.  First,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  combat  among  children  the  false  and  fascinating  ideal  of 
military  glory.  I  say,  with  a  purpose,  the  false  ideal,  because  I 
believe  that  there  is  also  a  true  glory  to  be  won  on  the  field  of  arms. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  condemn  war  absolutely  and  without  excep¬ 
tion  without  condemning  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  and 
of  other  nations,  without  passing  adverse  judgment  on  Washington 
himself,  and  condemning  the  American  Revolution  and  condemning 
our  Civil  War.  It  seems  to  me  that  apart  from  the  false  external 
fascination,  the  reason  why  there  is  in  many  minds  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  war  under  certain  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  we  are  compounded  of  opposite  natures,  body  and  spirit;  and 
that  when  an  occasion  arises  when  it  is  demonstrably  in  the  interest 
of  the  spiritual  part  so  to  do,  we  are  willing  to  subject  the  body  to 
privation,  to  cruel  wounds,  and  even  to  death.  The  unselfishness  also 
of  the  patriot  who  is  willing  to  give  up  life  for  his  country  counts 
for  much  in  the  judicious,  the  discriminating  estimate  that  is  placed 
upon  war,  provided  it  be  undertaken  in  defense  of  a  great  and  holy 
principle  —  provided  it  be  unavoidable.  And  it  may  be  unavoidable  : 
it  takes  two  to  keep  the  peace ;  we  may  be  never  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  using  all  the  means  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  suggested  to  avoid  war,  and  yet  a  more  barbarous  and  ruth¬ 
less  nation  may  attack  our  very  integrity  as  a  people  and  we  be 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms.  Nor 
should  we  feel  dishonored  in  having  recourse  to  that  arbitrament. 
We  gain  nothing  for  the  right  by  exaggerating  its  claims,  or  by  lack¬ 
ing  in  any  fairness  of  statement  as  to  the  grounds  which  may  be 
brought  forward  on  the  side  opposed.  But  while,  therefore,  I  should 
feel  ashamed  to  teach  American  history,  feel  ashamed  to  speak  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  to  pupils,  and  couple 
with  that  teaching  an  open  or  implied  absolute  condemnation  of  war, 
I  should  wish  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  discriminating  between 
those  kinds  of  war  that  are  unavoidable  and  that  are  waged  in  defense 
of  humanity  and  liberty,  and  those  other  kinds  of  war,  of  which  also 
there  are  examples  in  our  history,  which  are  not  thus  sanctioned. 
And  though  it  may  seem  a  lack  of  patriotism,  as  some  interpret 
patriotism,  it  seems  to  me  right  and  proper  that  in  our  schoolbooks 
we  should  frankly  condemn,  for  instance,  our  Mexican  war ;  and  also 
another  war  to  which  the  quotation  read  by  Mr.  Spofford  applies. 
He  said,  “  Science  is  cutting  off  the  limb,  and  the  man  sings  and 
smiles  ”  ;  so  in  this  discussion  a  certain  limb  has  been  cut  off,  and 
we  are  singing  and  smiling. 

Yet  while  making  this  careful  and  discriminating  concession,  I 
should  seek  to  put  in  the  foreground  of  school  teaching  those  other 
examples  in  which  the  spiritual  ascendency  over  the  physical  part 
has  been  and  is  displayed  without  the  evil  concomitant  of  wounds 
and  death  and  bloodshed.  I  should  try  to  impress  upon  the  young 
such  examples  as  that  of  the  faithful  engineer  who  risks  his  life  in 
order  to  save  the  imperiled  train.  I  should  set  before  them  the 
example  of  our  life-saving  crews  on  the  great  Atlantic  coast  and  of 
their  bravery.  I  should  impress  upon  them  the  example  of  the  brave 
physician  who  courts  or  risks  contagion  for  the  sake  of  saving  life. 
I  should  set  before  them  the  examples  of  those  men  who  have  gone 
out  in  behalf  of  science  into  the  desolate  regions  of  the  earth  to 
increase  our  knowledge,  and  of  missionaries  like  Livingstone.  These 
too  are  examples  of  the  ascendency  of  the  spirit  of  man  over  his 
physical  nature,  and  they  should  be  made  more  prominent,  far  more 
prominent,  than  the  examples  of  the  great  military  heroes  which  to 
too  great  an  extent  fill  with  their  dazzling  light  the  fancy  of  the 
young. 
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A  second  point,  which  also  applies  to  schools,  is  that  earnest  efforts 
should  be  made  to  take  away  that  feeling  of  contempt  and  disesteem 
for  everything  foreign  which  is  so  natural  to  the  uncivilized.  In  the 
admirable  address  of  Mr.  Seward  to  which  we  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  last  night,  he  said  that  the  diplomat  must  be  a  man  without 
prejudice  and  one  who  can  enter  understanding^  into  the  manners 
of  foreign  nations :  I  should  like  to  say  that  not  only  the  diplomat, 
but  all  of  us,  if  we  wish  to  be  truly  cultured  persons,  or  if  we  wish 
our  children  to  become  so,  must  acquire  the  habit  of  at  least  trying 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  manners  and  ideas  of  foreigners. 
May  I  here  refer  to  a  little  experiment  which  in  New  York  wre  have 
tried  with  success  ?  We  have  arranged  a  separate  course  in  history, 
having  for  its  object  to  give  the  pupils  a  careful  account  of  the  gifts 
to  civilization  contributed  by  precisely  those  nations  which  in  this 
country  are  apt  to  be  despised.  We  have  reviewed  the  history  of 
China  and  shown  how  far  back  in  the  past  civilization  bloomed  in  the 
Celestial  Empire ;  we  have  taken  up  that  splendid  page  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  referring  to  the  time  when  the  light  of  culture  shone, 
alone  in  all  Europe,  in  the  Irish  monasteries ;  and  so  in  the  case  of 
other  nations.  We  are  living,  in  the  city  of  New  York  especially,  in 
the  midst  of  a  cosmopolitan  population,  and  our  aim  is  to  make  the 
young  respect,  by  making  them  know  and  understand,  the  spirit  of 
those  who  come  from  lands  remote,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  differs  from  their  own.  A  great  deal,  in  my  estimation, 
can  be  done  to  humanize  the  next  generation.  Children  are  almost 
plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  their  whole  life  may  be  colored 
by  the  influence  of  some  teacher  who  gives  a  new  turn  to  their 
thoughts  and  opens  their  eyes  to  new  horizons.  If  we  should  all 
teach  according  to  the  teaching  of  tRe  old  Roman,  “  Homo  sum ,  nihil 
humani  a  me  alienum  puto ,”  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  for 
war  to  arise  between  the  nations,  and  for  the  war-spirit,  which  is  so 
largely  based  upon  misunderstanding,  to  sweep  them  from  the  moor¬ 
ings  of  righteousness  !  Not  only  diplomats,  therefore,  but  the  whole 
people,  should  be  made  to  understand  what  is  foreign.  In  our  public 
schools  we  lay  stress  too  exclusively  upon  the  teaching  of  American 
history ;  we  allow  our  pupils  to  remain  too  ignorant  of  what  is  great 
in  the  history  of  other  peoples. 

But,  after  all,  the  third  point  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  most 
important ;  namely,  the  great  necessity  of  extending  those  ethical 
ideas  which  now  obtain  only  as  between  individuals,  which  now 
govern  the  relations  of  individuals  only,  by  means  of  systematic 
thinking,  to  the  relations  between  nation  and  nation.  It  is  not  many 
months  ago  that  one  of  our  leading  congressmen  declared  boldly  that 
the  paramount  law  in  the  dealing  of  nation  with  nation  is  the  law  of 
selfishness ;  in  other  words,  that  morality  does  not  apply  to  the 
transactions  of  nations  as  it  applies  between  man  and  man.  And  a 
very  learned  professor  of  one  of  our  leading  universities  recently 
undertook  to  demonstrate  that  nations  are  governed  by  irresistible 
impulses.  Of  our  national  conduct  in  the  past  twelve  months,  he 
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said,  “  The  impulse  arose  within  us  and  we  responded  to  it,  with  the 
same  fatal  necessity  with  which  a  ball  would  respond  to  the  action 
of  gravitation.”  Does  not  this  mean  utterly  to  divide  the  moral 
household  ?  And  can  a  house  divided  within  itself  stand  ?  Can  we 
be  moral  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  as  individuals  and  accept 
as  true  the  idea  that  moral  law  does  not  apply  to  the  dealings  of 
nation  with  nation  ?  I  feel  that  those  who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
moral  forces  of  the  community  have  the  greatest  duty  to  perform  in 
this  regard.  There  needs  to  be  worked  out  in  some  detail  an  ethical 
code  of  international  relations.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  law 
nowadays  —  about  international  law  and  the  triumphs  of  international 
law ;  but  how  can  there  be  a  firm  and  grand  system  of  international 
law  unless  there  is  at  its  foundation  a  system  of  international  ethics  ? 
Law  is  that  precipitate  of  the  ethical  consciousness  of  mankind 
which  is  capable  of  being  formulated  and  enforced. 

But  this  international  law,  —  the  translation  into  legal  forms  of 
international  ethics,  —  how  shall  it  be  enforced?  When  individuals 
are  litigants,  when  one  individual  has  injured  another,  the  community 
of  which  they  are  members  compels  them  to  adjust  their  differences 
in  a  court  of  law.  Coercion  takes  place ;  the  private  vendetta  is 
prohibited.  But  by  what  means  shall  we  ever  succeed  in  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  international  vendetta  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  confederate 
arbitration  of  which  Mr.  Cook  has  spoken  will  really  serve  this 
purpose  ?  Will  there  be  among  those  twenty-six  states  sufficient 
unanimity  to  permit  the  exercise  of  coercion  ?  Will  there  not  arise 
the  opportunity  for  private  arrangements  and  intrigues  between  a 
limited  number  of  the  states  ?  Will  they  not  seek  to  promote  their 
separate  advantage  whenever  a  conflict  arises  ?  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  number  of  nations  is  small.  Individuals  are  parts  of  a  com¬ 
munity  that  counts  its  numbers  by  millions,  and  the  pressure  of  these 
millions  compels  obedience  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  in  courts  of  law.  But  these  twenty- 
six  nations  mentioned  do  not  represent  a  sufficiently  large  and  potent 
external  pressure  to  compel  such  obedience.  If  we  were  connected 
by  bridges  with  the  stars,  if  we  were  in  communication  with  all  the 
nations  that  may  be  imagined  to  inhabit  the  celestial  bodies,  perhaps 
then  confederate  arbitration  might  prove  effectual,  for  then  perhaps 
we  should  have  a  sufficient  external  pressure  to  compel  the  nations 
to  adjust  their  dissensions  in  an  international  court. 

There  can  be  no  law  unless  there  is  force  to  back  it,  but  it  need 
not  be  physical  force.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  armies  of  the 
federated  powers,  is  there  not  another  force  upon  which  we  can 
rely  ?  There  is,  and  it  is  that  of  which  we  are  asked  to-night  to 
speak.  It  is  the  force  of  organized  public  opinion.  A  moral  force, 
but  not  on  that  account  the  less  potent.  Why,  even  the  most  auto¬ 
cratic  rulers,  before  they  go  to  war,  at  least  endeavor  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  ;  to  present  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  the  voice  of 
civilization  shall  not  cry  shame  upon  them.  There  is  this  mighty 
force  of  public  opinion  ;  but  how  can  we  make  it  available  ? 
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And  here  let  me  say  that  the  hope  which  many  have  expressed 
that  the  coming  of  democracy  would  forever  banish  war  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  disappointed.  Democracy  is  as  warlike  in  its  moods 
as  kings  ever  were ;  yes,  in  my  opinion  the  dangers,  since  the  advent 
of  democracy,  have  even  been  greatly  increased  ;  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  Democracy  is  easily  overrun  by  waves  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  increase  in  volume  and  in  power  as  they  proceed,  and 
presently  sweep  everything  before  them,  even  the  prudent  and 
reflective  members  of  the  community  being  dragged  into  the  swirl ; 
whereas,  in  a  country  where  a  king  and  the  privileged  classes  rule, 
the  feeling  generated  in  the  mass  has  no  such  overwhelming  power. 
In  the  next  place,  democracy  is  proud,  sensitive,  easily  offended. 
And,  lastly,  democracy  is  irresolute,  vaccilating,  not  sure  of  itself,  as 
an  individual  would  be.  Now  no  doubt  we  have  all  observed  that  a 
person  of  irresolute  disposition  is  apt  suddenly  to  decide  upon  action 
in  a  blind,  impulsive  way,  simply  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
state  of  suspense  —  to  jump  at  any  action,  so  it  be  action.  And  in 
like  manner  an  irresolute  democracy  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
sudden  and  blind  decisions.  Democracy  is  incapable  of  suspense ; 
the  year  of  consideration,  which  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  speakers 
at  this  morning’s  meeting,  therefore,  would  hardly  be  feasible. 

How  then  can  we  rely  on  the  public  opinion  of  democracy  to  sup¬ 
port  arbitration  ?  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  which  is  commonly 
overlooked,  but  which  is  simply  vital  —  a  distinction  between  public 
sentiment  and  public  opinion.  Sentiment,  feeling,  is  abrupt,  sudden, 
irresponsible.  Public  opinion  is  engendered  slowly,  is  sifted  out  of 
many  opinions,  the  slow  product  of  a  process  in  which  the  pros  and 
cons  on  either  side  are  duly  weighed.  What  we  need  in  order  to  make 
arbitration  feasible  is  to  provide  for  the  genesis  of  public  opinion  and 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  it  and  public  sentiment.  What  we  need 
is  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  formation  in  our  democracies  of  a 
true  public  opinion.  The  newspapers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
altogether  our  friends  and  allies  in  this  effort.  Some  of  the  better 
class  of  newspapers  undoubtedly  are,  but  the  more  popular  news¬ 
papers  are  precisely  those  which  respond  to  and  exaggerate  the  public 
sentiment ;  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
except  incidentally  and  most  inadequately.  Other  ways  must  be 
found  —  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  pamphlet  literature.  The  intelligent 
and  moral  classes  —  and  among  these  the  churches  should  be 
leaders  —  should  deliberately  recognize  it  to  be  their  function,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  danger  of  war  approaches,  to  lift  up  the  standard 
of  public  opinion  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  sentiment.  Instead 
of,  like  the  newspapers,  echoing  the  cry  of  the  hour,  the  passion  of 
the  hour,  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  churches  as  a  religious  duty 
to  present  the  “  other  side.”  Let  them  play  the  advocatus  dei ,  as 
against  the  advocatus  diaboli  of  popular  passion.  Let  them  stand  as 
advocates  of  divine  deliberation,  instead  of  merely  garnishing  the 
demands  of  public  sentiment  with  religious  watchwords. 

And  what  are  the  considerations  upon  which  this  public  opinion 
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should  be  based  ?  There  are  two,  and  with  the  mention  of  these  I 
will  close  my  remarks.  I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  extending 
to  international  relations  the  ethical  code  that  governs  relations  be¬ 
tween  individuals.  The  first  consideration  which  should  obtain  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  is  the  great  moral  law,  “  So  promote 
thine  own  interests  as  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  interests  of 
thy  neighbor.”  Not  at  the  expense  of  thy  neighbor  shalt  thou 
promote  thine  interests.  Not  merely  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure 
his  interests,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  them.  Let  this  law 
be  applied  to  the  relations  of  nations.  Let  us  have  the  courage,  in 
every  special  case,  to  ask,  Is  our  action  in  Africa,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  wherever  else,  calculated  not  only  to  promote  our  own 
interests,  but  is  it  also  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  those  others  ?  Let 
us  lead  discussion  along  those  lines,  if  we  would  stand  for  moral 
ideals. 

And  one  thing  more.  The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  time  and 
again  in  these  last  months,  Where  is  the  Christianity  of  these  Christian 
nations?  What  is  it  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  has  given  to 
the  world  in  ethics  that  must  be  called  priceless,  absolutely  priceless  ? 
It  is  the  idea  that  we  should  regard  every  human  being  as  our  equal, 
not  because  he  is  actually  so  in  power,  in  wisdom,  in  intelligence,  but 
because  we  must  believe  that  he  is  potentially  so,  that  under  right 
treatment  he  will  become  a  completely  developed  human  being. 
Why  is  it  that  Jesus  consorted  with  the  dregs  of  society,  with  the 
harlot,  and  the  publican,  and  the  sinner,  except  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  he  saw  even  in  those  who  seemed  least  human  the  germ,  the 
ineradicable  germ,  of  the  larger  life.  And  by  his  gracious  touch  he 
did  indeed  bring  to  life  and  to  fruition  what  had  existed  in  them 
only  in  the  germ.  Now  apply  this  to  the  relation  of  nation  with 
nation.  What  is  it  that  we  constantly  hear  from  platforms  and  news¬ 
papers  ?  Why,  that  the  brown  man  or  the  black  man  or  the  yellow 
man  is  not  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  that  therefore  the  white 
man  has  the  right  to  subjugate  him,  to  govern  him  without  his  con¬ 
sent  ?  I  heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  this  country,  a 
leading  statesman,  not  long  ago  quoted  as  having  said  that  if  there 
were  occasion  he  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot  down  the  brown  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  consider  him  the  equal  of  the  white  man  !  Where  is 
the  Christianity  of  this  Christian  statesman  ?  What  is  it  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  given  to  the  world  if  not  the  negation,  the  eternal  denial,  of 
this  mode  of  evaluating  men  on  grounds  of  actual  attainments  ?  What 
is  it  that  it  has  to  teach  us  but  the  belief  in  the  potential  humanity 
and  power  and  spirituality  that  is  in  every  man  ?  Apply  this  doctrine 
to  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  backward  races  and  you  will  make 
impossible  what  we  now  witness :  a  great  Christian  nation  like  ours 
at  one  and  the  same  time  making  bloody  war  on  the  brown  man  in 
order  to  force  upon  him  a  government  without  his  own  consent,  and 
,  at  the  same  moment  discussing  the  plan  of  taking  away  the  franchise 
from  the  black  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  great  issues  are  fought  out  on  economic 
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lines  and  not  on  moral.  Economic  reasons  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  preparing  the  case  for  morality  to  act  upon  ;  but  I  shall  never 
believe  that  economic  reasons  alone  can  put  an  end  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  man  by  his  fellow-man.  It  is  righteousness  that  sustains  a 
nation ;  it  is  the  belief  in  the  right,  it  is  trust  in  man,  it  is  high  moral 
conviction  alone,  that  can  overcome  these  terrible  evils.  What  we 
need  in  order  to  make  arbitration  a  success  is  to  extirpate  from  our 
very  hearts  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  desire  to  promote  our  own 
interests,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  other  man’s,  but  at  his 
expense ;  and  also  that  false  illusion  which  judges  a  man  by  the 
degree  of  culture  and  civilization  he  has  actually  attained,  instead  of 
covering  him  with  the  ideal  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  gave  you  and 
which  you  are  losing.  Ahab,  when  he  looked  at  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  with  lustful  eyes,  would  have  declined,  no  doubt,  to  arbitrate. 
No  man  will  arbitrate  unless  he  believes  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Arbitration  will  never  be  a  success  unless  we  engender  in  the  nations 
a  desire  to  be  just. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  Friday  morning. 


iFiftb  Session. 


Friday  Morning,  June  8,  1900. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  io  o’clock. 

Upon  motion,  Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Press  Committee,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Houghton,  who  was  unable  to 
serve. 

The  topic  for  the  morning’s  discussion  was,  “  Forces  which  make 
for  Arbitration.”  Ten  minute  addresses  were  made  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  abstracts  of  them  will  be  found  below. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN. 

The  subject  for  our  discussion  is  a  broad  one,  and  if  I  treat  it 
from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint  and  from  a  lower  moral  and 
ethical  plane  than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
speakers  in  this  Conference,  my  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  any  great  movement  like  this  for  international  arbitration  we 
are  bound  to  consider,  and  to  use  as  far  as  we  can,  all  the  forces 
that  seem  to  make  for  the  end  that  we  have  so  greatly  at  heart. 

I  shall  speak,  first,  upon  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  economic 
forces  at  present  at  work  in  the  world  making  for  that  end,  and  then, 
if  I  have  a  moment  to  spare,  I  want  to  say  a  word  upon  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  settlement  of  difficult  problems,  for  which  I  have  come 
of  late  years  to  have  a  profound  respect. 

During  the  past  few  years  marvelous  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  relation  of  this  country  to  other  countries  in  the  world,  along 
financial  and  commercial  lines.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have 
become  imperialists  in  matters  of  commerce  and  finance.  Instead 
of  being  known  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  Old  World  as  a  people 
with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  borrowing,  on  all  sorts  of  securities, — 
some  of  them  none  too  good, —  through  the  good  providence  of  God 
in  these  later  years,  in  our  abundant  harvests,  and  through  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  skill  of  our  people  in  the  various  industrial  enterprises  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  our  wealth  has  increased  so  rapidly, — 
too  rapidly,  I  sometimes  fear, —  and  our  surplus  capital  has  become 
so  great,  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  financial  history  we  have  become 
a  lending  nation.  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  have  been 
lending  their  money  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  Old  World  in  a 
way  that  has  astonished  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
old  methods  that  used  to  prevail.  It  is  quite  true  that  hitherto 
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these  transactions  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character. 
The  higher  rates  of  interest  for  short  loans  prevailing  in  later  years 
in  Europe  have  attracted  the  idle  daily  balances  in  our  centers,  and 
they  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Old  World  for  temporary  use. 

But  since  this  Conference  met  last  year,  another  still  more  re¬ 
markable  change  has  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  in  our  financial 
history  two  foreign  governments  have  negotiated  loans  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  and  have  appealed  to  our  people  to  take  their  securities 
as  a  permanent  investment.  In  one  case,  that  of  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico,  the  subscription  to  their  loan  was  offered  simultaneously 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  other  instance,  that  of 
Russia,  the  loan  was  offered  wholly  here.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  in  both  cases  the  amounts  asked  for  from  this  country  were 
subscribed  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required.  The  new  English 
war  loan  was  also  largely  subscribed  for  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  international  transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending 
do  not  necessarily  lead,  and  have  not  in  the  past  always  led,  to  in¬ 
ternational  peace.  We  all  know  that  the  large  amount  of  securities 
held  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  instance,  did  not 
prevent  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  large  and 
burdensome  national  debt,  when  the  pressure  of  taxation  comes  to 
be  felt  by  the  tax-payer,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  when  there  can  be  found  an  honorable  means 
of  settling  a  controversy  likely  to  result  in  war. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  establishment  and  existence 
of  the  permanent  tribunal  provided  for  by  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague  affords  just  such  an  honorable  means  of  settling  all  interna¬ 
tional  difficulties,  and  is  all  that  any  reasonable  nation  can  ask  for. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  matter  we  have  so 
much  at  heart  at  the  present  time?  Just  this:  the  world,  in  all 
financial  and  commercial  matters,  is  becoming  so  closely  knit  to¬ 
gether,  so  entirely  one,  that  the  slightest  disturbance  in  any  one 
place  is  felt  immediately  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Those 
who  have  carefully  watched  matters  of  international  finance  believe 
that  this  condition  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  in  future  more  and  more  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  enormous  sums  that  even  now 
are  needed  for  the  development  and  completion  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  enterprises  that  are  projected  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  and  we  shall  have  to  take  our  part  in  carrying  forward 
this  work.  However  true  it  might  have  been, —  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  ever  was  true, —  that  when  two  nations  were  at  war  there  were 
great  commercial  advantages  resulting  to  the  nations  which  were  at 
peace,  certainly  that  condition  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  I  can  appeal  to  every  man  of  business  in  the  room  for  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  War  breaking  out  in  any  country 
instantly  affects,  not  only  the  international,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  domestic,  commercial  enterprises  of  almost  every  other  country ; 
and  whenever  that  war  is  between  first-class  powers,  the  disturbance  is 
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immensely  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  I  can  go  even 
farther.  Just  as  on  some  still  summer  morning  a  pebble  thrown  into 
the  placid  bosom  of  this  little  lake  starts  a  ripple  which  is  felt  on 
every  shore ;  so  the  mere  threat  of  war  in  any  part  of  the  world  is 
more  or  less  felt,  and  rapidly  felt,  in  homes  the  world  over,  where 
men  and  women  are  depending  upon  permanent  employment  for 
their  daily  bread. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  use  of  this  economic  condition,  now  so 
potent  a  factor,  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  in  time  to  come,  of  dev¬ 
astating  wars  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  this  Conference, 
the  duty  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  and  the  world  over,  is 
perfectly  clear.  We  ought  to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
create  such  a  public  sentiment  throughout  all  parts  of  this  country 
that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  government  to 
make  use  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the  machinery  of  this 
great  court  established  at  The  Hague  for  the  settlement  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  likely  to  arise  between  us  and  other  lands.  I  venture 
to  say,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  that  if  we  approach  any 
one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Hague  treaty,  who  are  looking  to  us 
for  financial  help  in  the  prosecution  of  any  of  their  great  industrial 
enterprises,  we  shall  not  only  be  courteously  met,  but  shall  find  a 
very  cordial  response  to  our  proposition.  We  ought  to  bring  all 
possible  pressure  to  bear,  in  any  proper  way,  upon  our  government, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  avail  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  this 
court,  and  to  get  other  nations,  one  after  another,  to  join  with  us  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  affords  for  the  settlement  of  all  international  diffi¬ 
culties.  For  while  financial  transactions  can  become,  and  have 
often  become,  a  bond  of  union  and  peace,  they  may  also  become  a 
means  of  separation.  Since  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  looking  to 
us  and  asking  us  to  help  them  in  the  development  of  their  resources, 
we  ought,  if  possible,  to  arrange  in  advance  that  this  help  which  we 
may  give  to  them  and  which  they  may  give  to  us  may  never  become 
a  cause  of  separation,  but  continually  and  more  and  more  a  cause  of 
union  and  peace. 

Just  one  word  on  one  other  branch  of  my  subject, —  perhaps  a 
word  of  caution  to  our  Conference.  One  of  the  great  forces  that 
is  working  in  our  favor  is  time.  We  in  this  country  are  in  such  a 
prodigious  hurry !  We  are  never  satisfied  with  anything  that  is  ac¬ 
complished,  but  want  to  take  the  next  step  without  considering 
whether  the  time  is  opportune.  If  anybody  had  predicted  three  or 
four  years  ago  that  to-day  we  should  be  rejoicing  in  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  through  the  Conference  at  The  Hague,  we 
should  have  thought  him  very,  very  sanguine.  We  must  be  patient, 
and  let  time  have  a  little  share  in  our  work.  We  need  not  mean¬ 
while  be  idle ;  there  is  splendid  work  for  us  to  do  as  individuals  and 
as  a  conference,  but  that  work  must  be  foundation  work,  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  influencing  our  neighbors  and  our  children  and  all 
whom  we  can  reach,  so  as  to  bring  a  quiet  pressure  upon  those  on 
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whom  the  responsibility  of  government  rests,  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  court  which  has  been  provided  for  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties.  In  the  course  of  my  business  life  I  have  seen  more 
thoroughly  good  projects  ruined  by  undue  haste  than  by  any  other 
cause.  I  am  sometimes  a  little  afraid  that  we  may  go  so  fast,  in  our 
desire  to  see  wonderful  things  accomplished,  that  we  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  had  better  now  wait  quietly.  The  great  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  civilization  have  taken  time.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  was  only  “  in  the  fulness  of  time,”  after  long  years  of  preparation 
and  waiting,  that  this  weary  world  saw  the  advent  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  whose  work  is  still  only  slowly  being  accomplished. 

i 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  GEORGE  E.  HORR,  D.  D. 

There  are  few  reforms  of  modern  times  that  so  quickly  have 
reached  a  point  of  distinction  and  success  as  the  movement  for  inter¬ 
national  arbitration.  During  the  last  decade  —  we  might  almost  say, 
the  last  five  years  —  it  has  advanced  from  a  status  at  which  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fad  of  a  few  fanatics  to  a  recognized  position  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  civilized  world.  I  think  we  do  right  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  very  large  contribution  that  has  been  made  by  these 
conferences  at  Mohonk  to  the  achievement  of  this  result.  I  take  it 
that  the  main  obstacle  now  to  the  further  advance  of  this  movement 
arises  from  its  very  success ;  the  wheel  has  made  a  half  revolution, 
and  we  need  to  be  careful  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  dead  point. 
Perhaps  the  movement  is  at  as  critical  a  stage  in  its  progress  to-day 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

I  wish  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  encouraging  forces  that 
make  for  its  advance.  One  of  them  certainly  is  the  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  to  adjust  international  disputes  before  they  reach  the  crisis 
that  calls  for  arbitration  at  all.  We  have  had  no  war  between  first- 
class  powers  for  thirty  years.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  was  the 
last  engagement  of  that  kind.  All  later  conflicts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  have  been  between  civilized  and 
uncivilized  or  half-civilized  nations.  I  can  hardly  refrain  in  this  pres¬ 
ence  from  expressing,  perhaps  in  dissent  from  some  views  that  were 
expressed  yesterday,  my  appreciation  of  the  superb  skill  with  which 
Lord  Salisbury,  theBritish  premier,  has  piloted  that  ship  through  tor¬ 
tuous  channels  and  storms  during  these  last  years.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  we  feared  that,  on  opening  our  morning  papers,  we 
should  read  that  Great  Britain  had  declared  war  against  France  or 
Germany  or  Russia.  And  what  is  true  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  true 
of  the  French  statesman  Hanotaux,  or  the  great  Italian  states¬ 
man  Crispi ;  and  again  and  again  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  Emperor 
William,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lever  that  controlled  the  situation, 
had  restrained  the  impulse  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  that,  in 
spite  of  constant  provocation  and  difference,  war  has  been  avoided 
between  first-class  powers. 
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Not  only  has  this  dread  of  war  operated  to  prevent  conflict,  but 
there  has  been  an  increasing  apprehension  of  the  truth  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  power  of  any  nation,  after  a  war,  to  reap 
what  might  be  called  its  legitimate  results.  The  results  of  war  are 
not  determined  upon  the  battle  field,  but  around  the  council  table ; 
and  the  most  that  war  can  do  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  represent  a  given  nation  at  a  council  table.  But  twice 
within  the  last  twenty  years  what  might  be  called  the  legitimate  ad¬ 
vantages  of  war  have  been  wrested  from  the  conquerors.  At  the 
Berlin  conference  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  torn  up,  Russia 
was  crowded  back  beyond  the  Balkans,  and  the  one  nation  that  re¬ 
ceived  substantial  gains  from  that  contest  was  Austria  —  the  power 
that  had  no  part  in  the  war.  We  saw  the  same  thing  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  China-Japan  War.  Japan  had  gained  a  footing  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia, —  as  much  the  object  of  Japanese  ambition  as  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  is  the  aim  of  Russian  ambition.  The 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  rescinded,  and  France,  Germany  and 
Russia  took  from  the  very  jaws  of  Japan  what  we  might  call  her 
legitimate  prey  and  remanded  her  to  her  islands.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  uncertainty  to-day,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  legitimate 
fruitage  of  a  war,  whether  the  victorious  nation  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  results  of  its  victory. 

The  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  also  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs.  The  great  advantages  of  that  agreement  are  three  : 

First,  it  makes  an  arbitration  treaty  possible  without  provoking 
international  jealousies.  Immediately  after  President  Cleveland’s 
Venezuela  message  the  London  Spectator  made  this  comment :  “That 
settles  the  fate  of  the  Armenians,  for  Great  Britain  will  not  use 
force  in  the  East  with  the  chance  of  having  the  United  States  on 
her  back.”  The  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  Olney-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  based  on  the  suspicion  that 
if  that  treaty  were  ratified  Great  Britain  might  be  relieved  from  the 
peril  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  so  have  her  hands  freer  in 
European  conflicts.  International  jealousies  are  powerfully  accel¬ 
erated  by  arbitration  treaties ;  and  I  have  long  been  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  unduly  anxious 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ;  it  would  be  quite  as  much  to 
our  advantage  to  accept  first  the  overtures  of  France  or  Italy. 

Again,  that  treaty  at  The  Hague  intensifies  the  force  of  external 
pressure  to  abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration.  It  has  always  been 
the  critical  objection  to  any  scheme  of  arbitration  that  there  was  no 
power  to  carry  its  decisions  into  effect,  the  only  resource  being  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  But  a  decision  pronounced  by  the  great 
tribunal  at  The  Hague  will  not  have  behind  it  merely  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation  that  succeeds  in  the  arbitration  ;  it  will  have 
behind  it  inevitably  the  public  opinion  of  twenty-five  nations  out  of 
twenty-six. 

More  than  this,  the  Hague  program  makes  the  course  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  simple,  clear  and  direct.  Let  any  one  read  the  negotiations 
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of  our  country  with  Great  Britain  before  the  arbitration  treaty  with 
regard  to  the  Alabama  Claims  was  ratified,  and  see  through  what  a 
complex  and  tortuous  course  that  bit  of  legislation  went.  I  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Paine  that  the  practicable,  clear,  direct  course  for 
the  United  States  is  simply  to  agree  with  other  powers  to  make  ar¬ 
bitration  obligatory,  not  merely  permissive,  under  the  agreements  of 
the  Hague  Conference. 

There  is  still  another  substantial  encouragement,  and  that  is  the 
existence  of  an  ethical  consciousness  throughout  the  civilized  nations 
in  regard  to  the  inhumanity  and  horror  of  war.  If  “  hypocrisy  is 
the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,”  there  is  some  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  that  no  war  can  be  vindicated  to-day  in  the  consciousness 
of  nations  unless  it  is  carried  on  under  the  pretext  of  humanity.  I 
agree  almost  entirely  with  what  Professor  Adler  said  last  night 
about  the  danger  to  which  democracy  is  constantly  subjected,  namely, 
of  being  swayed  by  gusts  of  violent  passion.  But  I  remember,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  under  a  monarchy  many  a  war  has  been  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  caprice  of  a  king’s  mistress,  by  the  ambition  of  a 
favorite,  by  the  machination  of  a  priest ;  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  democracy  has  come  to  stay.  Our  problem  is  not  so  much  the 
criticism  of  democracy  as  its  education, —  education  that  shall  be 
not  merely  intellectual,  but  primarily  ethical. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of  the  last  year,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  the  tendency  of  many  a  pulpit 
and  many  a  religious  newspaper  to  confuse  the  patriotism  which 
rests  upon  the  maxim,  “  My  country,  right  or  wrong !  ”  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  righteousness.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  education  that  we 
are  to  help  advance  is  the  education  of  the  slums,  or  of  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  or  of  our  foreign  population ;  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  primarily  the  education  of  the  religious  press  and 
the  ministers.  And  this  Conference,  while  it  may  not  largely  influ¬ 
ence  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  may  make  its  echoes 
heard  in  many  an  editorial  office  and  in  many  a  pulpit. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  EDWARD  C.  MOORE. 

There  is  a  maxim,  which  I  have  read  in  various  forms,  all  the  way 
from  Plato  to  Edmund  Burke,  that  it  is  the  aim  of  government  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  all  enlightened  men  to  obey  the  laws.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  then,  it  is  the  aim  of  civilization,  and  especially  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  for  their  care  the  education  of  men,  to  seek  to 
bring  men  to  that  level  of  enlightenment  in  which  they  will  perceive 
what  their  real  interest  is.  For  I  take  it  that  men  and  nations  sin,  in 
these  matters  which  are  before  us,  in  large  part  because  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  real  interests,  because  they  are  swept  away  by  passion 
even  against  those  interests,  or  perhaps  because  they  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  consider  that  the  great  ideals  of  humanity  are  its  sub- 
limest  interests  after  all. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  here :  Since  we  have,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  achieved  so  much  in  the  Hague  Conference  of  last  year,  since 
we  have  attained  permissive  arbitration,  what  is  the  next  step  ? 
Perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves,  What  are  the  forces  which  have 
led  us  to  this  step  ? 

Certainly  that  decision  was  the  fruit  of  years  —  yes,  generations  — 
of  education  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind.  Certainly  it  was  a 
victory  of  idealism,  the  result  of  the  labor  of  men  who  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  be  called  idealists.  But  certainly  the  gentlemen  who 
met  in  that  Conference  at  The  Hague  were  practical  men  as  well. 
Charged  with  the  interests  of  great  nations,  would  they  have  adopted 
the  course  they  did,  and  put  forth  to  the  world  the  plan  they  have 
put  forth,  had  they  not  regarded  that  plan  as  the  expression  of  the 
interests  of  the  nations  at  the  stage  of  civilization  which  we  have 
now  reached  ?  The  Czar’s  preamble  went  farther.  It  asked  if  the 
time  had  not  come  when  it  was  the  interest  of  nations  to  put  an  end 
to  oppressive  armament  and  the  misery  which  it  entails.  The  Hague 
Conference  did  not  see  its  way  to  recommend  that  step.  The  nations 
represented  do  not  yet  see  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  disarm. 
When  they  do  so  see  it,  they  will  disarm. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  plead  for  interest  as  against  ideals. 
I  stand  here  rather  to  plead  for  what  I  said  at  first,  that  the  most 
real  interests  of  humanity  are  always  its  ideals.  But  mankind  is 
only  slowly  being  educated  to  perceive  this  thing 

It  has  been  said  that  the  step  beyond  permissive  arbitration  is 
federated  arbitration,  some  form  of  arbitration  to  which  the  nations 
obligate  themselves.  They  must  freely  place  themselves  under  con¬ 
straint  thus  to  arbitrate.  You  and  I,  as  individuals,  if  we  fell  to 
disputing,  should  very  properly  be  compelled  by  the  law  to  allow  the 
judge  of  the  constituted  courts  to  arbitrate  our  dispute.  Even  the 
analogy  drawn  by  our  speaker  from  the  labor  organizations  in  New 
Zealand  is  but  partial.  The  labor  organizations  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  population  and  only  a  part  of  its  interests.  The 
state,  with  absolute  rightfulness,  may  compel  the  arbitration  of  their 
disputes.  But  as  between  sovereign  nations  there  is  no  such 
recourse.  The  next  step  beyond  permissive  arbitration  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  humanity  to  that  nobility  of  spirit  that  they  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  that  permission.  Time,  patience,  education,  agitation, 
effort  of  the  kind  which  we  here  represent,  the  spread  of  common 
interests  among  men,  the  binding  of  humanity  together,  the  world 
over,  by  all  sorts  of  ties, —  these  will  bring  our  answer ;  these  will 
bring  slowly  to  pass  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  will  see  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  arbitrate  their  disputes,  and  will  be  ashamed  not  to 
arbitrate. 

George  Meredith  says  somewhere,  “  After  all,  to  most  men  ideals 
are  feminine  things,  rather  airy,  not  to  say  flimsy,  until  they  are 
incarnated  in  fact.”  When  men  shall  see  that  the  appeal  is  not 
simply  to  sentiment,  when  once  they  have  seen,  as  they  have  seen  in 
so  many  reforms  that  have  been  achieved,  that  it  is  the  interests  of 
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humanity  to  follow  its  sublimest  ideals,  then  we  shall  have  all  that 
we  seek.  The  appeal  is  to  reason.  This  cause  of  arbitration, 
though  we  isolate  it  here  for  purposes  of  discussion,  is  not  an  isolated 
interest  of  mankind.  It  is  woven  all  of  a  piece  with  a  thousand 
other  interests.  It  is  only  one  phase  of  the  relation  of  states  to  one 
another.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  effort  which  nations  make 
through  diplomacy  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  before  they  reach  the  point  where  war  or  arbitration  are  so 
much  as  thought  of.  It  is  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  education, 
it  is  the  ennobling  of  sentiment,  the  incarnation  of  ideals  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  which  have  brought  us  so  far  as  we  have  been 
brought  in  a  true  diplomacy. 

The  next  thing  after  permissive  arbitration  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
this  :  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  by  means  of  the  institutions 
of  learning,  through  all  the  influences  of  commerce,  through  the 
elevating  of  public  sentiment,  to  bring  men  and  nations  to  feel  them¬ 
selves  solemnly  bound  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  which 
has  been  given. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WM.  J.  COOMBS. 

It  has  been  my  part  at  the  last  two  conferences  to  speak  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world  as  influencing  its  peace.  Mr. 
Brown  this  morning  has  spoken  of  the  financial  interests  of  the 
world  and  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place,  so  that 
to-day  our  nation  has  left  the  condition  of  vassalage  to  European 
capital  and  become  a  financial  power  in  the  world.  That  was  only 
possible  from  the  fact  that  this  country  has  become  a  greater  source 
of  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  world  than  it  ever  was  before.  It  has 
always  been  a  maxim  that  the  .empire  of  trade  followed  the  ability 
to  furnish  iron ;  and  not  only  do  we  furnish  iron  in  competition  with 
the  world,  but  we  furnish  it  so  much  cheaper  that  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  hope  of  ever  catching  up  with  us. 

England,  which  had  the  empire  of  trade  for  so  many  years,  sees 
the  scepter  passing  away  from  her  hands.  Not  only  has  she  lost 
the  control  of  iron,  but  of  coal.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  little 
voyage  to  England,  and  in  the  short  time  I  was  in  that  country  I 
could  not  but  see  that  the  feeling  had  become  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  that  the  United  States  had  taken  that 
preeminence  in  manufacture,  in  merchandizing,  that  could  never  be 
taken  away.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  running  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  the  Conference  when  I  say  that  I  wish  that  the  United  States 
had  been  content  to  cultivate  her  own  fields  and  to  develop  her 
own  resources. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  readjustment,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  understand  how  great  this  readjustment  is,  with  empire 
of  trade  and  of  finance  leaving  one  country  and  rushing  to  another. 
I  have  felt  gloomy  and  dispirited  in  this  year  of  tragedies  ;  but  when 
we  look  over  the  whole  field  it  seems  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
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great  movements  which  tend  to  unsettle  humanity,  we  have  still 
made  magnificent  advances  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Peace  has 
hitherto  been  maintained  between  nations  by  separate  arrangements 
with  each  ;  there  has  been  no  universal  rule.  Now  we  have  provided 
a  means  by  which  many  nations  have  come  into  an  agreement,  and 
adopted  a  formula  which  can  be  availed  of  in  every  subsequent  treaty. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  what  Mr.  Cook  said  about  the  sensitizing 
of  the  block  of  marble.  The  world  is  indeed  sensitive  to-day  to 
whatever  happens  in  any  part  of  it.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  public  sentiment  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  in  this  fact  we 
have  one  of  the  greatest  engines  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  for 
finally  bringing  about  the  universal  employment  of  the  machinery 
which  has  been  set  up  at  The  Hague.  In  a  former  address  to  you 
I  spoke  of  the  patience  of  God,  and  called  upon  you  to  be  patient. 
We  see  but  a  short  arc ;  our  horizon  is  limited ;  God  at  the  heart 
of  eternity  is  working  out  his  designs  through  the  children  of  men. 
Why  he  should  do  that,  instead  of  working  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
his  almighty  power,  I  do  not  understand,  unless  it  may  be  that  in 
thus  working  out  these  grand  designs  he  works  also  miraculous 
changes  in  the  human  race.  If  he  is  contented  to  wait  and  to  work 
through  means,  through  succeeding  generations,  so  should  we  be  con¬ 
tent  ;  we  should  be  content  and  happy  to  know  that  he  counts  us 
worthy  to  be  co-workers  with  himself. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  TAYLOR. 

In  the  year  1999,  when  some  ambitious  archaeologist  of  that  age 
shall  be  searching  among  the  ruins  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  House, 
and  shall  find  in  one  of  the  deep  crevices  of  these  giant  rocks  the 
minutes  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1900,  I  think  it  will  strike  him 
as  most  absurd  that  a  body  of  intelligent  men  and  women  should 
have  come  together,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  solemnly 
discussed  the  question  whether  the  age  was  ripe  enough  to  abandon 
the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war  for  the  intelligent,  peaceful  settlement 
of  their  affairs.  When  he  calls  to  mind  that  the  intellect  of  the  men 
of  this  day  and  generation  had  penetrated  the  farthest  spaces  of  the 
universe,  had  harnessed  the  lightning  to  its  tasks,  had  searched  with 
the  microscope  for  the  hidden  germs  of  life  and  found  them,  had 
put  a  girdle  around  the  earth  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  and  had 
carried  out  all  the  splendid  achievements  which  are  the  present  re¬ 
sult  of  intelligence  and  human  foresight, —  when  he  finds  that  we 
had  done  all  this,  and  then  that  we  had  not  discovered  anything 
better  than  the  rudest  methods  of  adjusting  disputes,  what  will  be 
his  conception  of  our  real  advance  in  civilization  ? 

The  most  imperfect  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  any  difference 
between  men  or  nations  is  the  resort  to  brute  force.  The  thing 
which  is  opposing  every  step  of  progress  which  we  are  trying  to 
make  toward  a  wiser  plan  is  not,  as  I  take  it,  so  much  the  greed  of 
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mankind,  or  even  the  love  of  glory,  as  it  is  the  debasing  ignorance 
of  the  average  man  the  world  over  as  to  any  rational  adjustment  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lawyer  finds  the  people  who  are  hardest  to 
bring  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  any  matter  which  comes  into  his 
office  to  be  those  who  are  most  ignorant.  When  the  lamp  of  educa¬ 
tion  shines  over  this  world  we  shall  become  ashamed  and  surprised 
at  the  problems  which  we  have  been  seriously  discussing. 

Democracy  has  come  to  stay.  For  myself,  with  the  most  hopeful 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  impulse  of 
the  human  heart  to  govern  itself,  when  rightly  led,  I  am  glad  of  it. 
But  we  have  been  implored  to  attend  to  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  ; 
we  have  seemed  to  find  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  rational  ad¬ 
justment  of  our  matters  in  the  density  and  the  passions  of  the  very 
lowest  men.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  are  to  attain  the  result 
which  we  desire  only  as  we  shall  bring  the  average  man  the  world 
over  to  earnestly  desire  the  things  which  we  do,  and  as  clearly  ap¬ 
preciate  them  as  we  do.  That  is  true  of  any  great  reform  ;  no  such 
reform  has  ever  gone  forward  in  the  world  until  it  has  obtained  the 
allegiance  of  the  average  citizen.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to 
suggest  that  we  need  a  little  moral  education,  a  little  change  of  heart, 
among  our  “  pillars  of  light  ”  and  so-called  better  classes  who  aspire 
to  be  the  rulers  of  our  land  ?  I  want  to  see  the  United  States  Senate 
educated  up  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  how  we  should  settle  our 
differences.  In  those  days  preceding  the  Spanish  War,  in  a  body 
of  men  who  by  all  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  should  have  stood 
like  a  bulwark  against  any  rash  action  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
the  most  hot-headed,  unreasonable  advocates  of  war  at  any  cost  had 
their  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  should 
devote  a  little  effort  in  the  direction  of  seeing  that  the  men  who  are 
ruling  over  us,  or  who  are  likely  to  rule  over  us,  take  to  themselves 
the  first  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  understand  that  there 
is  nothing  so  likely  to  bring  an  unsatisfactory  determination  of  any 
issue  as  the  resort  to  that  common  resource  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animals,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  any  one  of  them  is  the  superior  of 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

We  need  therefore  to  redefine  the  word  courage.  It  is  not  the 
courageous  man  who  resorts  to  force  instantly.  We  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  of  the  women  of  the  land  as  our  better  halves  : 
we  have  been  quite  accustomed  to  treat  them  sometimes  as  the  worst 
quarters.  They  are  really  to  be  the  source  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  world  and  of  the  nation,  and  their  function  it  is  to  bring  this 
peace  which  we  seek  throughout  the  world.  A  woman  sitting  in  a 
crowded  settlement  of  New  York  City,  in  a  small  room,  with  a  sick 
child  in  bed  and  three  others  to  support  by  her  own  work,  who  keeps 
her  heart  and  mind  true  to  the  principles  of  Christian  righteousness 
and  battles  courageously  on  to  the  end,  is  displaying  more  courage 
than  the  man  who  rides  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  column  and 
leads  the  assault  on  masked  batteries.  That  is  the  kind  of  courage 
which  we  want  to  make  clear  and  put  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
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women  as  a  vital  force.  When  we  shall  have  disabused  ourselves  of 
false  definitions,  we  shall  have  gone  far  to  solve  this  problem. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  our  great  metropolis,  there  stands  a  monument,  lasting,  strong, 
sure.  The  morning  sun  lights  it  up,  the  western  sun  shines  upon  it, 
the  traveler  down  the  river  and  the  traveler  up  the  river  salutes  it  as 
the  first  material  index  of  the  great  city  in  which  it  is  the  center. 
It  is  erected  to  one  of  the  foremost  warriors  of  this  or  any  other 
generation  ;  and  as  the  traveler  gazes  at  its  solid  proportions  and 
feels  that  it  is  in  some  sense  like  the  splendid  man  in  whose  memory 
it  was  erected,  he  will  see  upon  its  foremost  frontal  (the  only  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  it)  the  words  which  that  greatest  warrior  of  any  day  gave 
as  the  outcome  of  the  highest  desire  of  his  heart :  “  Let  us  have 
peace.”  May  we  not  all  believe  that  this  solid,  enduring  granite 
stands  there  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  age  of  war  and  the  age 
of  peace,  and  that  it  signifies  the  beginning  of  that  sentiment  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  coming  generation  which  shall  make  war 
impossible  in  any  land  or  in  any  future  age  ? 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  SMITH. 

I  rejoice  in  the  hopeful  note  which  was  given  us  yesterday  in  Dr. 
Ward’s  address.  It  is  encouraging  to  turn  from  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  difficulties  of  the  course  which  is  marked  out  before  us, 
to  see  how  much  has  been  done  toward  securing  the  end  that  is  so 
near  to  our  hearts,  and  to  recognize  the  operation  of  forces  which 
have  already  accomplished  so  much  toward  the  pacification  of  the 
world.  Of  one  of  these  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments, 
namely,  the  inclusion  of  small  states  in  large  ones ;  for  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instrumentalities  in  securing 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  war  came  on  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  just  like  seed-time  and  harvest.  We  read  in  the  quaint  phrase¬ 
ology  of  our  English  translation,  “  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  return 
of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war,  that  David  sent 
Joab  and  his  servants  and  all  Israel,  and  they  destroyed  the  children 
of  Ammon.”  They  went  forth  to  war  as  regularly  and  naturally  as 
the  sower  goes  out  to  sow  his  field  in  the  spring.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  that  time  with  the  present,  now  that  peace  is  the  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  war  is  recognized  as  a  dreadful  exception,  we  see  what 
an  immense  gain  has  been  made. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  ?  One  that  may  easily  be  given  is 
that  the  character  of  men  has  changed ;  but  that  cannot  explain  it 
entirely,  for  David  himself,  in  some  phases  of  his  character,  was  one 
of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived.  There  is  no  one  here  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  have  David’s  place  in  the  noble  catalogue  of  those 
who  were  made  illustrious  by  their  faith.  We  may  say  that  it  is  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world ;  but  that 
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does  not  account  for  it  wholly,  for  we  must  remember  that  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ  appeared  —  nay,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  — 
we  had  very  much  the  same  condition  of  affairs,  when  war  was 
normal  in  Europe  and  when  men  preferred  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 

One  very  simple  explanation,  I  think,  of  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  the  world,  so  that  kings  do  not  go  to  war  as  often  and 
keep  the  world  in  such  a  turmoil  as  they  did,  is  that  there  are  fewer 
of  them.  It  is  a  simple  reason,  but  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Look 
at  a  colored  map  of  Germany  for  any  period  during  several  centuries  ; 
it  looks  like  a  crazy  quilt,  with  its  hundreds  of  little  states.  That 
was  a  condition  of  affairs  which  invited  war.  Instead  of  that  we 
have  now  a  single  empire,  and  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up  that 
knows  nothing  of  actual  war  on  German  soil.  This  is  what  has 
been  gained  in  a  single  instance  by  unification,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  great  power  for  a  multitude  of  little  ones ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  gone  on  elsewhere,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  inviting  the 
powers  of  the  whole  world  to  take  part  in  the  Hague  Conference,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  only  twenty-six  to  be  brought  together, 
and  among  these  were  several  which  could  be  called  “  powers  ”  only 
by  a  great  stretch  of  courtesy.  If  the  invitation  had  been  confined 
to  nine  or  ten,  all  practical  purposes  would  have  been  met. 

We  find  that  with  this  approximate  unification  of  the  race  has 
come  a  condition  of  peace  as  normal,  and  war  as  exceptional,  through¬ 
out  the  world.  There  is  reason  for  this.  Small  states  have  their 
thoughts  centered  on  their  mutual  jealousies  and  their  little  rivalries. 
Furthermore,  war  is  easy  among  small  states,  and  the  temptations 
to  it  are  great ;  and  so  we  have  the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.  When  the  great  states  are 
formed,  we  find  that  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  engage  in  war. 
Take  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Think  of  the 
many  sources  of  trouble  that  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries  : 
the  boundary  dispute  with  Maine  in  1839  j  the  trouble  about  Oregon 
in  the  forties ;  the  Alaska  difficulty  not  yet  settled ;  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  fisheries  dispute ;  the  trouble  over  the  destruction  of  the  seal 
herd, —  how  many  causes  have  arisen  which,  in  past  times,  would 
have  led  to  war !  One  thing  among  others  which  has  certainly  kept 
the  peace  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  had  to  deal,  not 
with  Canada  alone,  small  and  weak,  but  with  the  great  British 
Empire.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  confess  that  this  has  influenced 
us,  but  who  can  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  been  much  slower 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  great  empire  than  it  would  have  been  with 
a  province  standing  by  itself  ? 

Then  again,  war  has  been  made  far  more  expensive  and  difficult. 
Many  of  you  have  doubtless  been  to  Warwick  Castle  in  England, 
and  have  taken  in  your  hand  the  mace  of  the  old  king  maker.  It 
is  a  stick  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  a  hard  knob  the  size  of  an 
apple  at  the  end.  When  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  former  times 
wanted  to  go  to  battle,  he  would  seize  his  mace  and  jump  on  his 
horse,  then  rush  out  and  knock  his  enemy  on  the  head.  The  present 
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Earl  of  Warwick  has  gone  to  war  in  South  Africa :  does  any  one 
imagine  that  he  has  taken  his  ancestor’s  mace  with  him  with  the 
intention  of  using  it  ?  The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  brings  to 
mind  the  immense  change  that  has  taken  place  in  war.  The  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  modern  warfare  check  in  a 
notable  degree  the  desire  for  war. 

Along  with  this  has  come  a  great  modification  in  the  conduct 
of  war  and  what  follows  it.  In  the  despatch  of  Lord  Roberts  after 
the  surrender  of  Cronje,  he  said :  “  When  the  surrender  was  made, 
our  soldiers  fraternized  at  once  with  the  Boers.  It  delighted  my 
heart  to  see  them  sharing  their  rations  with  the  prisoners.”  Who 
can  read  that,  and  then  read  the  account  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  not  see  what  a  change  has  come  over  war  ?  Men  in  war  do  not 
fight  now  for  the  things  which  they  fought  for  in  earlier  times.  No 
longer  are  life  and  family  and  home  at  stake,  nor  private  property, 
nor  religion. 

One  of  the  items  which  should  be  considered  as  making  for  peace 
is  a  most  important  device  in  government  which  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  the  device  of  a  federal  state,  by  which  two  govern¬ 
ments  go  on  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  territory  and  the  same 
people,  one  for  local  purposes,  and  another  for  general  purposes. 
That  makes  possible  a  great  republic  like  the  United  States.  Does 
any  one  think  there  is  danger  of  the  United  States  breaking  apart  by 
its  own  weight  ?  I  think  not.  The  device  of  a  federal  state  makes 
it  possible  to  conduct  a  system  of  government  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  and  prejudices  of  each  particular  locality,  and  at  the  same 
time  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  It  greatly  diminishes  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of  small 
independent  states,  and  so  diminishes  the  provocations  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  war. 

Shortly  after  the  invitation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  different 
powers  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  at  The  Hague,  a  picture  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  representing  a  military  review  in 
the  millennium.  There  were  the  soldiers  lined  up  for  review,  and 
in  the  muzzle  of  each  musket  was  stuck  a  bouquet.  Before  them 
were  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  citizens’  clothes,  with 
tall  stove-pipe  hats  on  their  heads,  and,  conspicuous  in  the  hand  of 
each,  instead  of  a  sword  was  an  umbrella  —  the  very  symbol  of  in¬ 
offensiveness  !  The  generation  that  gave  us  the  Constitution  spoke 
of  it  as  “  the  new  roof,”  and  in  the  papers  of  that  time  we  read  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  coming  in  of  one  state  after  another  “  under  the  new 
roof.”  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  call  it  a  roof  or  an  um¬ 
brella  ;  either  one  is  a  symbol  of  protection  from  the  storm.  I  take 
the  umbrella  now,  as  having  been  suggested  most  recently.  The 
constitution  of  the  modern  federal  state  is  a  protection  to  those  that 
are  included  in  it.  It  gives  to  the  constituent  states  everything  that 
is  worth  securing  by  independence,  and  relieves  them  from  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  complete  independence.  It  also  adds 
a  sense  of  dignity  which  counts  powerfully  for  peace.  In  this  device 
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of  the  federal  national  state  we  ought  to  take  deep  satisfaction, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  our  fathers  who  framed  our  Constitution  and  put 
it  in  successful  operation.  » 

The  United  States  has  thus  already,  in  the  normal  working  of  its 
institutions,  made  this  most  important  addition  to  the  machinery  by 
which  wars  are  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  peace  will  be  made  to 
prevail  throughout  the  earth.  Why  is  it  that  wars  have  been  so 
frequent  in  the  past, —  first  private  wars,  then  wars  on  a  greater 
scale  ?  Largely  because  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  mankind. 
When  there  is  no  organization  every  man  protects  himself ;  organi¬ 
zation  begins,  and  the  duty  of  protection,  with  the  exercise  of  force 
which  it  involves,  is  assumed  by  certain  persons  on  behalf  of  the 
community ;  then  by  certain  states  on  behalf  of  others ;  and  so  on, 
until  we  come  to  the  great  modern  state.  The  work  is  still  going 
on,  and  several  of  the  smaller  states  now  existing  are  doubtless 
destined  to  lose  their  individual  right  to  make  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  more  effective  protection  as  members  of  a  federal  republic 
or  empire.  Thus  the  whole  world  is  being  organized  on  a  basis 
which  counts  for  peace,  and  toward  this  better  organization  the 
United  States  has  made  the  most  notable  contribution. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  THEODORE  SUTRO. 

To  speak  without  preparation  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  in 
this  presence,  may  be  deemed  little  short  of  foolhardy ;  nevertheless 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  conveyed  to  me  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  and  therefore  rise  to  express  a  few  random  thoughts  which 
have  occurred  to  me  while  listening  to  the  able  addresses  at  this 
most  interesting  and  important  gathering. 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  that  make  for  the  effective  establish¬ 
ment  of  arbitration  is  this  Conference.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Smiley  is 
the  originator  of  the  Conference,  I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  Mr. 
Smiley  must  be  even  a  greater  force  making  for  arbitration.  And 
the  greatest  force  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  exerted  is  in  attracting  so 
many  ladies  to  this  Conference.  I  believe  in  agitation,  and  in  using 
all  the  forces  at  our  command,  and  I  consider  the  ladies  the  most 
desirable  force  for  agitation.  A  gentleman,  in  expressing  recently 
his  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  methods  of  disseminating  public 
opinion,  said  that  he  was  grateful  for  three  things,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph  and  the  tell-a-woman.  I  believe,  if  this  great  question 
were  agitated  by  the  women  of  the  land,  it  would  be  furthered  more 
effectually  and  generally  than  perhaps  through  any  other  means. 
There  is  now  in  session  in  Milwaukee  the  National  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  which  has  behind  it  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  members  ;  what  a  force  it  would  communicate  to  our  movement 
if  what  we  have  to  say  here  could  be  said  to  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  women  ! 
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Speaking  seriously,  I  believe  in  agitation,  and  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  the  most  important  thing  is  education.  But  we  must 
agitate  before  we  can  educate  ;  we  must  educate  the  educators,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  through  agitation. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  cessation  of  war  is  the  poetical 
surrounding  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  great  writers. 
Our  children  at  school  are  instilled  with  the  sentiments  which  are 
expressed  in  our  classics,  our  popular  poems  and  patriotic  songs. 
The  first  line  of  the  greatest  classic  ever  written,  Homer’s  Illiad,  is, 

“The  wrath,  O  Goddess,  sing,  of  Achilles  the  son  of  Peleus!  ” 

and  how  that  wrath  was  vented  in  war  is  the  all-prevading  theme. 
The  greatest  Latin  classic  begins, 

“  I  sing  of  arms  and  the  man,” 

and  the  arms  are  put  before  the  hero.  This  spirit  of  poetical  fancy 
pervades  the  literature  that  is  put  before  our  children,  and  to  a  large 
extent  has  the  effect  of  glorifying  war  and  preventing  them  from 
seeing  the  desirability  of  the  paths  of  peace.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  substitute  for  these  great  works  any  others,  —  for  we  have  no 
others  !  But  I  would  point  out  that  they  were  written  in  an  age  or 
under  circumstances  when  the  world  had  not  progressed  so  far  as  it 
has  here  on  this  beautiful  day  in  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Such  expressions  as  a  “war  of  humanity,”  or  a  “humane  war,” 
or  “  improving  the  art  of  war  ”  are  unfortunate.  I  do  not  think  any 
war  can  be  humane ;  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  war  of  humanity ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  art  of  war.  War  should 
not  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  “  art.”  Agitating  these  ideas,  talk¬ 
ing  to  your  children  about  these  matters,  will  go  far  and  tend  in  a 
great  measure  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  importance  of  peaceful 
methods,  and  of  looking  at  virtue,  honor,  heroism,  in  the  quieter 
walks  of  life,  as  the  true  ideals  for  which  they  should  strive. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  mentioned  in  this  Conference 
is  the  improvement  of  the  diplomatic  service,  of  which  Mr.  Seward 
spoke.  There  are  no  ministers  of  peace  that  travel  through  the 
world  so  powerful  as  our  diplomatic  servants,  and  an  improvement 
of  their  position  would  be  most  desirable.  Such  a  man  as  Mr. 
White,  our  minister  to  Germany,  has  done  more  to  preserve  the 
peace  between  this  country  and  Germany  than  any  other  living  man. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  objections  to  guaranteed  arbi¬ 
tration,  as  Mr.  Cook  has  effectively  designated  that  kind  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  by  treaty  in  advance.  If  arbitration  is  right  and 
war  is  wrong,  we  should  use  all  the  means  in  our  power,  not  only  to 
take  advantage  of  permissive  arbitration  before  the  great  tribunal  to 
be  established  at  The  Hague,  but  to  further  by  every  possible  means 
guaranteed  arbitration,  whereby  nations  will,  by  treaty  among  them¬ 
selves,  agree  in  advance  to  submit  all  their  differences  to  that 
tribunal. 
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The  one  bugaboo  that  has  been  referred  to  is  the  vote  of  a  large 
element  of  our  population  as  standing  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  with 
England.  Why  should  guaranteed  arbitration  between  this  country 
and  England  be  an  obstacle  to  home  rule  for  Ireland  ?  I  cannot  see 
the  conflict  from  any  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  if  Ireland  is 
ever  to  gain  home  rule,  it  will  not  be  through  war,  but  through  the 
peaceful  means  of  arbitration.  This  country  can  do  more  by  work¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  and  by  pointing  out  to  our  Irish  fellow-citizens 
this  as  an  effective  means  of  achieving  home  rule,  than  by  sanction¬ 
ing  any  of  the  methods  of  war  or  revolution  which  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  employed  without  success. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  war  under  some  circumstances  is  justi¬ 
fiable.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  If  war  is  wrong  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  cannot  be  right  in  one  case  and  wrong  in  another.  I 
cannot  agree  to  the  idea  that  our  opposition  to  war  is  in  any  way  a 
reflection  upon  the  great  heroes  we  admire.  Those  men  were  guided 
by  the  lights  that  they  had  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  George 
Washington  was  a  great  man,  and  deserves  our  admiration.  He 
was  a  great  hero  most  of  all  in  this  respect,  that  he  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  for  his  country.  He  left  to  us  the  greatest  legacy  which  we 
can  have,  in  his  advice  to  “  avoid  entangling  alliances.”  This  advice 
has  been  misinterpreted ;  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  enter 
into  alliances,  but  that  we  should  avoid  such  alliances  as  would 
entangle  us  in  war.  George  Washington  was  also  a  slaveholder  : 
does  that  in  any  way  diminish  our  admiration  for  him,  or  for  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who  also  held  slaves  ?  We  may  deprecate  from  our  standpoint 
the  views  which  those  men  held,  but  they  were  the  views  generally 
accepted  in  their  day ;  and  we  should  certainly  not  on  that  account 
fail  in  admiration  for  their  virtues.  But  we  must  regret  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lines  into  which  those  men  were  driven,  and  other  great  men  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  in  their 
age,  which  they  necessarily  shared. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  must  set  our  ideal  high. 
We  cannot  set  it  too  high,  if  we  would  bring  about  progress  in  the 
acceptance  of  arbitration,  and  we  must  go  even  further  than  we  have 
yet  gone.  That  ideal  is  that  civilized  nations  should  enter  into 
treaties  for  a  system  of  guaranteed  arbitration,  so  that  war,  at  least 
between  them,  may  become  impossible  for  any  reason  and  under 
any  circumstances.  I  do  not  see  why  even  the  question  of  a  war 
involving  the  existence  of  such  a  nation  may  not  be  referred  to  a 
tribunal,  or  why  in  the  case  of  a  revolution  the  two  parties  may  not 
go  before  this  tribunal  and  present  their  differences.  I  hope  for 
nothing  less  than  that  the  civilized  nations  may  reach  a  point  where, 
for  the  arbitrament  of  war  forever  thereafter,  there  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted —  I  hope  through  our  labors,  and  especially  through  the  labors 
of  women  —  arbitration  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace. 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  MARSHAL  H.  BRIGHT. 


We  are  all,  I  think,  moral  optimists,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  all 
take  a  measure  of  encouragement  from  the  past  as  we  look  at  the 
future  that  opens  before  us.  The  world  —  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  comprises  a  republic  like  our  own  —  is  not  governed  by  the 
majority  of  thoughtless  men,  as  many  seem  to  think  ;  it  is  governed 
by  the  will  of  God  operating  upon  the  minds  of  conscientious, 
thoughtful  men  whose  action  determines  that  majority  which  makes 
for  righteousness.  Nor  need  we  look  only  to  the  last  decade  for 
encouragement ;  looking  back  for  a  century,  I  think  we  can  discern 
the  pointing  of  the  finger  of  God.  Through  the  eighteenth  century 
wars  for  the  succession  were  the  rule,  —  the  wars  for  the  succession 
of  Spain,  of  Bavaria,  of  Austria,  and  of  other  countries,  deluged  all 
Europe  with  blood  from  1700  to  1779.  Since  then  such  wars  have 
simply  become  impossible ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
more  wars  of  succession.  Men  will  not  fight  to  save  a  dynasty. 
Napoleon  is  not  considered  a  peacemaker ;  he  is  considered  by  some 
wise  theologians  as  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  yet  by 
the  contempt  that  he  poured  upon  crowned  heads,  old  dynasties  and 
their  pretended  rights,  that  great  master  of  war  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  see  the  truths  that  underlay  the  French  Revolution. 
They  discerned  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  the  assumptions 
of  dynasties,  and  they  would  no  longer  consent  to  be  sacrificed  to 
selfish  wars  of  succession,  inaugurated  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  a  dynasty.  And  now  what  do  we  find?  This  —  that 
while  they  will  no  longer  fight  for  a  dynasty,  people  will  still  fight 
for  an  idea.  In  this  latter  view  our  Civil  War  stands  justified  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  no  body  of  men  presumed  that  civil  war 
should  decide  —  as  it  would  have  decided  centuries  before  —  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Tilden  or  Mr.  Hayes  should  sit  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  chair  at  Washington. 

Passing  that  view  of  the  matter,  let  me  say  a  word  concerning  the 
immediate  present.  I  feel  like  offering  a  resolution  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  re-religionize  the  religious  press  and  recon¬ 
vert  the  editors.  I  speak  somewhat  from  personal  conviction,  based 
upon  some  experience.  •  I  am  visited  by  fifty  or  sixty  religious 
editors  every  week,  happily  not  in  corporeal  form,  but  in  the  shape 
of  their  sheets,  and  the  reading  of  many  of  those  editorials  makes 
me  very  ill  toward  the  close  of  the  week.  In  one  of  those  papers  I 
read  every  now  and  then  that  “the  cause  of  civilization  is  the  cause 
of  God  ”  ;  and  that  in  that  view  the  war  in  South  Africa  stands 
justified.  I  do  not  want  such  ethics  as  that.  I  am  not  going  to 
trespass  upon  the  injunction  that  has  been  handed  down  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  conference  ;  but  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  feel  like  exclaiming 
in  regard  to  that  war,  “  A  plague  o’  both  your  houses  !  ”  Why 
go  to  war  on  a  question  of  suffrage  when  recourse  to  peaceful  arbi¬ 
tration,  to  the  saving  of  human  life,  to  the  paralyzing  of  passion  and 
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to  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  might  have  been  taken,  as 
it  should  have  been  ?  Why  allow  the  passion  of  a  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
the  persistent  obstinacy  of  a  President  Kriiger,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  a  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to  drag  two  nations  into  war?  Our 
Christian  civilization  may  well  receive  the  reproach  which  our  accom¬ 
plished  Jewish  friend,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  visited  upon  us  yesterday. 

How  shall  we  correct  such  tendencies  ?  For  one  thing,  let  us 
educate.  We  need  to  go  into  the  nursery  and  the  Sunday  school, 
into  the  midst  of  the  young  people,  and  educate  them  rightly ;  and 
enforce  upon  them  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  Oh  !  it  is  easy  to 
take  up  the  papers  and  count  the  lives  sacrificed  by  war ;  but  who 
can  picture,  what  artist’s  brush  can  paint,  what  passionless  news¬ 
paper  statement  can  impress  upon  human  hearts  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  anguish  of  war,  the  misery  of  hearts  that  will  never  cease  to 
ache,  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  that  will  never  cease  to  be  felt ! 
Yes,  we  ought  to  educate  the  young  in  the  conviction  of  the  sanctity 
of  life,  and  in  the  necessity  of  using  the  wiser  and  better  methods 
prescribed  by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  that  war  is  not  sometimes 
inevitable.  I  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  individual  rule  of 
morality  is  always  practicable  for  nations.  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
national  conscience,  which  must  be  a  balance  between  the  extreme 
bad  and  the  extreme  good  ;  it  is  the  composite  conscience.  We 
cannot  conceive  quarrels  between  two  men  that  might  not  be  settled 
by  arbitration  or  by  the  court  of  law;  but  what  judicial  process 
could  have  decided  the  issues  of  our  Civil  War?  In  the  nature  of 
things,  this  was  impossible;  there  was  but  the  one  dernier  resort  — 
the  resort  to  war. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  strive  for  the  unattainable  just  now.  When 
an  army  is  in  front  of  its  enemy  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  distant  horizon  ;  it  sends  its  batteries  against  the  foe  that 
is  near.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  Conference  may  labor  so  that 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  may  be  moved,  that  they  may  do 
all  in  their  power  to  give  efficacy  to  that  great  conference  that 
assembled  at  The  Hague.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have  now  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  making  arbitration  compulsory 
or  even  “obligatory”  in  all  instances.  You  may  differ  with  me,  but 
that  is  my  conviction.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  Russia  and  Austria 
and  Germany,  are  not  prepared  to  abrogate  their  sovereignty,  and 
to  insist  that  they  shall  is,  I  fear,  to  beat  the  air,  worship  a  statue 
and  cry  aloud  to  the  desert.  Let  us,  in  a  world  of  practicabilities,  be 
practical  men  and  women. 

But  a  better  time  assuredly  is  coming.  There  are  some  clouds 
over  Mohonk  to-day ;  but  wait  a  little  and  the  sunlight  will  shine  and 
the  birds  will  sing.  There  are  some  clouds  over  the  arbitration 
movement ;  but  wait  a  little,  and  Almighty  God  will  lift  them,  “  if 
not  now,  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  years,”  and  we  shall  come  to 
something  higher  and  better..  Meanwhile,  let  us  take  the  advantages 
that  surround  us,  and,  like  Paul  when  he  came  to  the  forty-third 
milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  “  Thank  God  and  take  courage.” 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  ARTHUR  LITTLE,  D.D. 
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There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  promoting  this  great  end  for  which 
we  are  gathered  here,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  church  as  well,  where 
these  beneficent  forces  center  as  they  do  nowhere  else,  without  say¬ 
ing  very  much  directly  about  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  clergymen  have  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  silent  on  these  specific  themes.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  in  mind  the  training  of  a  generation,  in  the  Sunday  school,  in 
the  young  people’s  meeting,  from  the  pulpit,  and  elsewhere,  to  whom 
principles  of  peace  shall  be  controlling  forces  in  all  the  conduct  of 
life. 

It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  of  a  minister  in  active  service  that  he 
hears  nobody  else  preach,  and  knows  nothing  of  how  things  are 
going  on  in  other  pulpits.  I  know  one  pulpit  in  Boston,  however, 
which  has  not  been  silent  in  these  matters ;  which  thought  it  wise  to 
send  a  very  energetic  telegram  to  President  McKinley  on  the  eve  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  war,  beseeching  him,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  the  Christian  church,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  avert 
that  horrible  disaster.  That  was  followed  likewise  by  a  sermon.  I 
remember  one  church  where  an  arbitration  gathering  was  held,  and 
the  most  distinguished  woman  in  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  was  invited  to  speak.  I  remember  one  denomination  of 
Christians,  quite  respectable  and  influential  in  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  a  year  ago  sent  a  very  urgent  telegram  to  The  Hague, 
assuring  them  of  our  sympathy  in  their  great  work. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  clergyman  in  this  denomination,  in 
Boston  or  the  region  around,  who  has  been  silent  touching  these  two 
recent  wars  because  he  has  lacked  conviction  on  the  one  hand  or 
because  he  has  had  the  least  fear  of  expressing  his  convictions  on 
the  other.  I  think  there  have  been  a  number  of  clergymen  who 
have  felt  that  they  could  promote  the  interests  at  stake  by  keeping 
silent  and  expressing  no  judgment  pro  or  con.  For  on  Monday 
they  are  confronted  with  all  their  legal  friends,  their  business  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  parishioners,  who  tell  them  boldly  that  they 
know  nothing  about  the  subject  of  which  they  have  been  speaking. 
They  say,  “  We  come  to  church  to  hear  religion  ;  we  are  tired  to 
death,  and  for  one  hour  in  the  week  we  want  to  withdraw  to  the 
sanctuary  and  hear  the  gospel  of  peace  without  any  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  preacher  on  divisive  issues.” 

And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it :  the  man  who  does,  for  convic¬ 
tion’s  sake,  venture  to  express  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Boers,  or 
against  any  of  these  disastrous  outbreaks,  for  a  considerable  time 
has  a  small  war  on  hand  in  his  own  parish,  and  the  question  is 
raised  in  his  mind,  “What  good  did  it  do?”  It  has  stirred  up  that 
ignorant  man,  this  woman  who  is  easily  ruffled,  and  nobody  has  been 
instructed  or  helped,  nobody’s  convictions  have  been  changed  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  made  more  difficult  the  specific  work  he  is 
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sent  to  do,  which  is  to  lead  people  along  the  path  of  a  permanent 
and  abiding  peace,  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

For  example,  the  reason  I  have  not  cautioned  my  young  people 
against  the  peril  of  attending  one  or  two  recent  plays,  and  reading 
one  or  two  popular  books,  during  the  last  few  months,  has  been, 
because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  studied  silence  would  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  public  admonition.  You  must  credit  ministers 
sometimes  with  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  being  silent,  in  restrain¬ 
ing  themselves  from  saying  the  things  they  want  to  say ;  —  things 
which  seem  to  demand  utterance, — because  they  believe  they  will 
get  better  results  by  keeping  still.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many 
clergymen  of  any  denomination  in  New  England  —  I  do  not  know 
how  it  maybe  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  —  who  refrain  from 
utterances  on  great  questions  of  the  day  because  of  any  cowardice. 
I  think  there  is  a  growing  demand,  on  the  part  of  business  men, 
weary  and  worn  and  vexed,  not  only  with  business  cares  but  with 
discussions  of  these  great  issues  that  thrust  themselves  upon  us, 
to  have  the  great  underlying  eternal  truths  which  ought  to  control  all 
our  action  presented  to  them  when  the  Lord’s  Day  comes.  We  have 
heard  much  about  an  ethical  consciousness,  about  the  value  of 
ethical  ideas  widely  disseminated,  the  value  of  the  highest  possible 
ideals  held  up  before  men.  I  hope  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose,  every 
week,  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel  to  declare  and  elucidate  these 
great  elementary,  universal  and  triumphant  principles. 

I  thank  you  for  the  joy  of  being  here,  in  this  blessed  fellowship. 
The  only  difficulty  with  this  Conference  is  that  we  are  all  like-minded  ; 
we  are  already  anticipating  the  millennium.  When  we  go  away  to¬ 
morrow,  and  drop  down  the  Hudson  and  get  over  toward  the  sea- 
coast,  we  shall  strike  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  We  must 
let  these  good  ideas  abide  with  us,  must  let  them  first  control  us  and 
then  express  themselves,  in  quiet  ways,  seven  days  in  the  week,  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  home  and  on  the  street.  For  after  all,  it  is  the  in¬ 
visible  forces,  like  sunshine  and  gravitation,  quiet  and  noiseless,  that 
work  continually,  and  accomplish  the  great  revolutions  and  trans¬ 
formations  which  permanently  enrich  and  bless  mankind. 

Mr.  Francis  Forbes  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  and 
spoke  briefly  in  their  support,  urging  promptness  in  laying  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  arbitration  before  the  conference  of  American  republics  to 
assemble  next  spring  in  the  city  of  Mexico  : 

It  being  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  the  principle  of  international 
judicial  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  is  recognized  and  approved  by 
the  people,  and  it  being  the  desire  of  this  Conference  that  the  same  should  be 
presented  and  advocated  at  the  next  Official  Congress  of  American  Republics  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future,  it  is 

Resolved ,  That  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  principle  of  judicial  international 
settlement  of  disputes  be  adopted  by  the  next  Congress  of  American  Republics, 
and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  to  advocate  the  same  before  such  Congress. 

It  being  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between. 
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a  general  agreement  of  the  world  powers  and  agreements  between  two  or  more 
of  such  powers,  and  that  negotiations  should  be  resumed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  a  treaty  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  is 

Resolved ,  That  the  Executive  Committee  take  such  means  as  shall  seem  to 
them  best  fitted  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  a  treaty  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  asked  if  the  Business  Committee  would  not 
consider  the  advisability  of  raising  a  fund  to  send  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  every  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  o’clock. 


♦ 


Siitb  Session. 


Friday  Evening,  June  8,  1900. 


The  closing  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  at  8  o’clock.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.  D. 

We  are  all  able  to  say  that  we  believe  in  arbitration ;  but  to  say 
that  seems  like  “  saying  an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn  way.” 
It  would  seem  as  though  anybody  but  a  savage  would  believe  in 
arbitration,  and  we  passed  out  of  savagery  several  centuries  ago. 
But  we  are  living  in  a  very  belligerent  world,  a  world  which  moves 
slowly  toward  high  ideals ;  and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  deal  of  effort  to  bring 
the  world  to  that  happy  time  when  we  shall  have  universal  peace. 
Some  of  the  speakers  have  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  we  must 
begin  to  work  with  the  children.  I  heartily  agree  with  all  that  has 
been  said  upon  that  subject.  And  how  the  poor  preachers  have  been 
cuffed  for  their  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission  !  I  myself, 
although  a  preacher,  am  ready  to  confess  that  preachers  as  a  class, 
from  the  days  of  Constantine  until  now,  have  never  been  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  on  this  great  subject.  John  Bright  condemned  the  clergy 
when  he  asked  the  question,  “  Why  is  it  that  our  religious  teachers 
have  never  yet  gotten  together  and  told  the  people  the  plain  truth 
about  this  matter?”  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  preachers  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  peace  because  of  cowardice, 
as  is  frequently  insinuated ;  the  trouble  lies  in  a  failure  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  urgency  of  the  issue.  In  my  own  case,  I  was  not  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  peace  until  about  five  years  ago ;  and  yet 
I  was  as  brave  then,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  am  now.  In  1895  I  made 
a  trip  through  a  dozen  countries  of  Europe.  What  I  saw  I  can  never 
forget.  In  Germany  and  France  and  Austria  I  saw  women  and 
little  children  working  in  the  fields,  while  in  the  cities  I  saw  men 
marching  and  countermarching  and  fooling  away  their  time.  I 
heard  the  sigh  of  Europe,  I  saw  the  blight  and  curse  of  militarism, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  “As  soon  as  I  get  home,  never  shall  a  year 
pass  over  my  head  that  I  do  not  preach  at  least  one  sermon  on  the 
subject  of  peace.” 

Instead  of  talking  about  the  preachers  to-night,  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  laymen.  I  do  not  think  that  ministers  are  the  only  men 
in  the  world  who  are  to  blame.  The  laymen  of  America  at  the 
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present  time  are  not  as  interested  in  peace  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  have  always  been  two  ideals,  deep  in  the  human  soul,  strug¬ 
gling  for  supremacy.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  that  contest  is 
pictured  under  the  image  of  the  beast  and  the  image  of  the  lamb  — 
the  beast  the  symbol  of  brute  strength ;  the  lamb  the  symbol  of 
gentleness  and  love.  There  we  have,  painted  in  immortal  colors,  the 
contest  that  goes  on  through  all  the  ages.  There  are  two  ideals  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament, —  a  military  ideal,  a  Messiah  with 
a  sword  upon  his  thigh  and  his  garments  dipped  in  blood,  and  that 
higher,  nobler  ideal  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah.  There  are  to-day  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  two  ideals  of  what  a  nation  ought  to  be.  One  is  a  military 
ideal,  according  to  which  a  nation  is  mighty  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  guns  and  the  size  of  its  ships.  There  are  men  by  the 
thousand  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  who  think  that  a  nation  is 
great  only  as  it  is  able  to  impress  other  nations  by  its  military  equip¬ 
ment.  They  love  to  think  of  our  nation  as  being  able  to  fight  its 
way  into  the  world’s  markets  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  being 
able  to  trample  under  its  feet  any  nation  which  incurs  its  displeasure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  ideal  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  many  of 
our  people  ;  but,  thank  God,  there  is  another  ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  nation 
that  shall  beat  its  instruments  of  war  into  the  implements  of  peace, 
that  shall  make  its  way  into  the  markets  of  the  world  not  by  the 
force  of  its  gunpowder,  but  by  the  superiority  of  its  goods,  and  that 
shall  win  the  respect  and  the  reverence  of  all  nations  and  peoples 
by  the  gentleness  of  its  disposition  and  the  character  of  its  men. 

These  are  the  two  ideals  that  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  struggling  for  supremacy.  It  seems  to  me  that  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  first  ideal  has  gained  an  as¬ 
cendency.  As  I  read  current  history,  the  brute  is  ahead  of  the  lamb. 
I  want  to  think  with  you  a  little  while  about  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  recent  elevation  of  the  military  ideal. 

The  newspapers  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  City  people, 
as  a  class,  do  not  read  much  but  newspapers.  Let  a  man  rub  a 
newspaper  over  his  brain  six  days  in  the  week,  and  he  will  be  so 
muddle-headed  when  Sunday  comes  that  he  cannot  read  the  sentence, 
“  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.”  And  the  magazines  have  not  been  guiltless.  A  dozen 
years  ago  some  of  our  leading  magazines  began  to  give  us  portraits 
and  biographies  of  the  great  military  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  Civil  War  had  been  exhausted,  they  took  up  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.  How  many  lives  of  Napoleon  have  we  had  within  the  last  ten 
years  ?  Then  we  were  invited  to  study  and  admire  Alexander  the  great, 
and  now  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  so  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  our 
leading  magazines  have  been  burning  incense  to  the  military  chief¬ 
tains  of  history.  That  incense  has  become  a  war  cloud,  shutting  the 
Christian  ideal  from  the  eyes  of  American  citizens.  We  have  in  our 
country,  moreover,  a  few  military  men  who  are  gifted  with  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  style,  who  can  put  arguments  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the 
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very  elect;  and  the  books  they  have  written  are  working  as  a 
subtle  leaven  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Recently  some  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  papers  in  which  we  had  trusted,  and  which  we  had  hoped 
should  assist  in  redeeming  Israel,  have  gone  with  the  multitude  to 
apologize  for  war. 

Then  again,  the  example  of  the  Old  World  has  cast  its  shadow 
over  us.  They  never  have  done  a  stupid  or  silly  thing  in  Europe 
that  a  lot  of  Americans  have  not  wanted  to  do  it  also.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  the  armaments  of  Europe  have  doubled  and  the 
military  expenses  have  doubled.  The  so-called  “  Powers  ”  are  strut¬ 
ting  in  their  military  paraphernalia,  and  all  this  has  led  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  wish  that  we  might  be  a  military  power  too.  Oh,  the  pity 
of  it !  Oh,  the  tragedy  of  it !  Nineteen  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  all  Europe  a  military  camp,  a  soldier  on  the  back  of 
every  peasant,  women  digging  harvests  out  of  the  soil  to  clothe  the 
backs  of  indolent  soldiers  !  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  that  when  the  nations 
of  the  Orient,  waking  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  look  toward 
Christendom  for  light  and  example,  they  should  see  first  of  all  our 
torpedo  boats  and  our  cruisers  !  Thus  Japan,  that  we  hoped  would 
accept  at  our  hands  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  like  a  little  fool  is 
wasting  her  energy  and  wealth  upon  her  navy,  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Christian  empires  and  Christian  republics.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
it,  the  tragedy  of  it ! 

The  grandest  words  that  have  been  said  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  either  hemisphere  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  words  recently 
spoken  by  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennall  in  the  city  of  Sheffield.  He 
is  one  of  the  sanest  and  strongest  and  noblest  men  now  living.  He 
says  :  “  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  believe  that  a  nation  may  be 
obliged  to  give  its  life  for  its  testimony.  For  years  it  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  that  if  England  is  to  fulfil  her  highest  destiny,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  her  to  be  a  sacrificial  nation.  I  have  dreamed 
that  her  sacrifice  might  be  made  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Suppose 
that  England,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  power,  should  lay  down  all 
her  carnal  weapons,  call  in  her  fleets,  disband  her  armies,  open  her 
ports,  and  trust  to  the  world.  What  would  happen  ?  It  might  be 
that  Christ  would  count  that  sufficient,  and  that  she  would  still  live 
and  be  strong  in  the  gratitude  of  nations.  But  if  not,  what  then  ? 
Her  martyrdom  would  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  world.  And 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  so  long  as  a  martyred  nation  seems  to  us 
impossible  or  absurd,  we  never  can  have  a  Christian  nation.”  When 
I  first  read  those  words,  I  felt  as  Simon  Peter  felt  that  day  when 
Jesus  said  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem  to  be  killed.  Peter,  all 
horror  stricken,  cried,  “  Lord,  never  !  Thou  art  the  sweetest,  most 
gracious,  most  noble  man  that  ever  walked  the  earth  —  it  cannot 
be!”  But  Jesus  immediately  said,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan! 
Thou  knowest  what  men  are  thinking ;  thou  dost  not  know  the 
thoughts  of  God.”  It  is  certain  that  many  of  us  do  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  the  thoughts  of  God  concerning  national  sacrifice. 

I,  like  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennall,  have  had  my  dream.  I  do  not 
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think  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  his  question  what  would  happen 
if  England  should  throw  down  her  arms.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  such  as  to  cause  irritation.  Look  at  Ireland !  All  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  would  not  wash  away  the  hatred  of  that  one  little 
island.  Another  Ireland  is  growing  in  India  and  another  in  Egypt 
and  another  in  South  Africa.  I  suspect  that,  if  she  should  call  in 
her  fleets  and  throw  down  her  arms,  the  world  would  tear  England 
to  pieces.  I  will  not  be  so  bold  as  Dr.  Mackennall :  I  will  not  dream 
of  England  ;  I  will  dream  of  America.  I  will  dream  of  the  Republic 
that  lies  between  the  seas,  protected  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  the  Republic  of  the  American  continent, 
which  continent  God  has  narrowed  south  of  us  as  if  afraid  some 
mighty  empire  might  threaten  us  ;  while  He  has  spread  the  snows 
to  the  north  as  if  he  wanted  no  superior  empire  there.  I  have 
always  dreamed  that  America  would  do  what  no  other  nation  has 
ever  dared  to  do.  I  have  dreamed  that  she  might  take  the  path 
that  no  empire  has  ever  dared  to  tread.  A  nation  so  gifted  by 
nature  and  favored  by  heaven,  —  oh,  that  she  had  only  taken  the 
road  that  all  preceding  powers  have  refused  to  travel !  In  the  first 
eighty  years  of  this  century  we  grew  in  wealth,  increasing  as  no 
other  nation  ever  increased ;  we  sent  our  goods  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  won  a  respect  which  was  universal.  Suppose  we 
had  then  said  to  the  world,  “We  will  never  have  a  navy;  we  refuse 
to  shine  as  a  military  power ;  we  will  by  national  policy  and  ideal 
bear  testimony  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.”  That  was  my  dream.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  America  within  fifteen  years  has  taken  the  other 
path,  and  men  all  around  me  are  throwing  up  their  hats  and  shout¬ 
ing  hurrah,  because,  forsooth,  we  have  suddenly  become  a  great 
military  world-power ! 

Nevertheless,  I  will  keep  on  dreaming.  I  will  hope  that  by  and 
by,  when  the  fury  of  the  military  ambition  has  died  down,  we  shall 
come  back  from  our  newspapers  and  our  magazines  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  read  what  is  written  there.  When  I  read  in  the 
newspapers,  as  I  do  continually,  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  we  must 
prepare  for  war,  I  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  read,  “  All  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ”  ;  and  I  believe  that 
law  is  as  unescapable  as  is  the  law  of  gravitation.  History  tells  me 
this,  that  no  nation  has  ever  yet  gone  down  into  the  dust  whose 
grave  has  not  been  dug  by  militarism.  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
Thebes  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  all  perished  with  the  sword 
in  their  hand  :  God  has  not  done  yet  with  Russia  or  Germany  or 
England.  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ! 

When  they  tell  me  that  it  is  impracticable  that  we  should  have 
peace,  and  that  a  nation  cannot  exist  unless  it  has  battleships  scour¬ 
ing  the  seas,  I  think  of  what  John  Ruskin  said  years  ago  in  England  : 
“  I  have  found  men  who  said  that  there  was  no  God,  but  never  until 
I  began  to  associate  with  English  Christians  have  I  found  anybody 
who  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  there  is  a  God,  but  that  He  is 
foolish,  and  has  placed  us  under  laws  that  are  impracticable.”  When 
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I  hear  people  say  that  this  is  impracticable,  I  remember  that  Paul 
said  the  cross  of  Christ  “is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.”  As  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now.  And  when  they 
tell  me,  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  when  I  hear  from  eloquent 
lips,  that  in  order  to  do  our  share  in  the  great  work  of  the  world  we 
must  multiply  our  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats,  and  take  the  millions 
of  money  that  are  needed  in  the  South  and  in  our  cities  for  brighten¬ 
ing  the  homes  that  are  dark  and  Christianizing  the  hordes  that  are 
savage,  and  spend  it  on  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  I  open  my  New 
Testament  and  read,  “  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,”  and  “  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.”  And  when  they  say  that  our  chief  concern 
ought  to  be  the  defense  of  our  republic,  the  saving  of  ourself,  I  open 
my  New  Testament  again  and  look  at  Jesus  dying  on  the  cross,  and 
listen  to  those  scoffers  of  the  olden  time,  as  they  said  to  him, 
“  Save  thyself  !  ”  I  see  the  people  shake  their  heads  and  hear  them 
say,  “  Save  thyself  !  ”  The  old,  selfish-hearted,  cruel  world  looked 
at  him  as  he  died,  saying,  “  Save  thyself  !  ”  —  as  though  that  were 
the  supreme  end  of  living  in  God’s  world.  And  the  Lord  died. 
But  he  left  in  our  atmosphere  these  words  that  will  outlive  the  stars, 
“  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows : 


ADDRESS  OF  MISS  SARAH  F.  SMILEY. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  political  parties  that  there  comes  about 
in  the  course  of  time  a  great  change  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  party 
names  which  meant  one  thing  in  one  generation  mean  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  in  another.  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  other 
spheres.  As  I  have  watched  the  course  of  this  Conference  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  little  tendency  in  that  direction  here. 
I  always  have  supposed  that  the  friends  of  peace  were  peaceful,  and 
that  the  men  of  war  were  full  of  the  war  spirit.  But  I  have  thought 
I  saw  now  and  then  a  little  tendency  among  the  friends  of  peace  to 
give  some  pretty  heavy  blows,  and  there  seemed  a  little  danger  that 
they  should  not  see  that  anything  was  right  on  the  other  side,  or 
anything  justifiable  except  peace. 

I  too  had  been  thinking,  and  in  rather  a  new  way,  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  words  of  our  Lord,  “  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.”  They  seem  to  imply  that  there  always  will  be  those 
who  take  up  the  sword  in  an  unjustifiable  way.  But  then,  what  about 
that  sword  by  which  they  perish  ?  Who  is  to  hold  that  ?  Does  it 
not  seem  to  imply  also  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  just  use  of 
the  sword,  coming  down  upon  the  unjust  use  of  it  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  credible  that  there  are  people  who  cannot  be  brought  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  arbitration,  and  that  God  recognizes  the  necessity  that  they 
shall  be  put  down  with  the  strong  hand  ? 
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But  if  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  people  of  peace  to  become  a 
little  warlike,  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  another  contrast, 
in  seeing  how  the  feeling  of  peace,  tenderness,  sympathy,  large-heart¬ 
edness,  is  spreading  among  those  who  are  for  war.  In  reading  a 
paper  lately  I  came  upon  some  very  remarkable  words  of  Canon 
Scott-Holland,  who,  more  than  any  one  else,  has  taken  in  England 
the  place  that  Canon  Liddon  used  to  hold, —  a  man  of  very  large  and 
deep  sympathies.  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
I  was  sitting  at  his  side  at  a  little  dinner  company,  and  he  drew  me 
on  to  tell  all  I  could  about  the  poor  colored  people  in  the  South, 
plying  me  with  questions  which  showed  a  most  sincere  interest  in 
them.  Here  are  some  words  which  preceded  his  sermon  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoon  of  that  wonderful  day  after  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Mafeking : 

“  It  has  been  proved  once  again  that  the  breed  of  Englishmen  is  what  it  used 
to  be,  in  its  tenacity,  its  stubborn  pluck,  and  its  refusal  to  know  when  it  was 
beaten.  And  this  deed  of  arms  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  that  which  is  rarest 
even  in  Englishmen,  an  ideal  touch  given  to  it  by  the  man  who  has  been  its  very 
life  and  soul,  in  whom  intelligence  and  skill  and  imagination  have  worked  level 
with  his  courage,  and  whose  face  has  had  in  it  the  light  which  is  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who,  when  summoned  to  great  issues,  rouse  up  as  a  lover  and  shine  with  sudden 
brightness.  Surely  this  is  the  happy  warrior  ‘whom  every  man  in  arms  would 
wish  to  be.’  Such  a  moment  of  emotion  is  not  to  be  wasted  in  the  insolence  of 
pride  or  the  emptiness  of  shouting ;  it  is  imbued  with  the  power  of  moral  purifi¬ 
cation  if  we  would  but  use  it  to  sweeten  the  passions  and  quell  the  heat  of  the 
fight.  Victory  releases  us  from  the  cruelty  of  panic  and  sets  us  free  to  be  gener¬ 
ous,  kindly,  warm-hearted  and  forgiving;  it  prepares  us  for  a  better  day.  We  are 
strong  now,  with  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  strength.  How  ought  we  not  to 
pity  those  whom  we  so  piteously  outnumber,  struggling  for  their  independence  so 
passionately  loved,  so  fatally  wrecked,  upon  whose  little  states  we  are  bearing 
down  with  the  entire  weight  of  an  enormous  empire!  We  are  Englishmen,  and 
we  begin  to  yearn  for  the  peace  and  liberty  which  are  the  true  English  heritage. 
In  our  thankfulness  to  God  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  remember  that  we  are 
fighting  with  those  who  are  yet  to  be  our  brothers  in  common  life,  free  men  in  a 
free  commonwealth,  with  equal  rights  and  equal  honor.  In  that  memory,  bitter¬ 
ness  and  anger  and  evil  speaking  will  die  away,  and  we  will  pray  God  together 
that  never  again  shall  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa  need  the  agony  of 
another  Mafeking.” 

I  believe  you  will  all  rejoice  that  among  those  who  are  imbued 
more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of  war,  there  is  yet  such  a  deep  under¬ 
lying  spirit  of  peace. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Smiley’s  remarks,  the  Platform  of  the  Con" 
ference  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee? 
Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  SIXTH  LAKE  MOHONK 
ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE. 

The  year  has  been  a  checkered  one  in  the  history  of  peace.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but  even  yet 
the  fighting  drags  on  in  the  Philippines.  A  still  more  bloody  and 


bitter  war  has  been  carried  on  in  South  Africa.  These  conflicts 
sadden  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  principles  which  this  Confer¬ 
ence  advocates.  Yet  friends  of  peace  need  not  be  discouraged. 
These  wars  have  given  to  the  world  a  sad  lesson  of  the  folly  and  of 
the  danger  to  states  of  submitting  to  the  arbitrament  of  force  such 
differences  as  might  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  peace  have  occasion  to  exult 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  unparalleled  in  human  history,  by 
which  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  become  associated  in 
a  declared  purpose  to  avoid  war.  By  the  labors  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  country  had  so  honorable  a  part,  there  has  been 
provided  an  august  permanent  tribunal,  before  which  every  nation 
can  bring  its  differences  with  other  powers,  assured  of  an  impartial 
decision.  This  Conference  rejoices  to  know  that  twenty-six  nations 
have  signed  the  treaty  constituting  this  international  court,  the  United 
States  being  the  first  power  to  ratify  it.  It  also  rejoices  to  be  informed 
that  the  permanent  organization  of  this  great  tribunal  will  be  soon 
accomplished,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it. 
This  union  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  an  event  of  the  first  historic 
importance,  fitly  rounding  out  a  great  century,  and  giving  promise 
of  immeasurable  good  for  the  centuries  to  come. 

This  wonderful  event,  achieved  during  the  past  year,  imperatively 
settles  the  next  step  which  the  friends  of  peace  should  take,  namely, 
to  induce  this  government  to  enter  into  separate  treaties  with  all 
other  powers,  under  which  all  such  difficulties  with  them  as  cannot 
be  settled  by  the  usual  diplomatic  negotiations  shall  be  referred  to 
the  international  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  The  reference  of  disputes 
to  that  tribunal  is,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  now  only  per¬ 
missive.  This  was  as  much  as  that  Conference  could  well  devise 
and  recommend.  What  is  now  permissive  should,  as  far  as  this  coun¬ 
try  is  concerned,  be  made  obligatory.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
new  and  brief  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  under  the  terms  of 
which  all  disputes  which  may  arise,  of  whatever  nature,  not  settled 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  methods,  shall  be  referred  for  final  decision 
to  this  permanent  court  of  the  nations.  To  this  end  this  Conference 
hereby  petitions  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  he  enter  in¬ 
to  negotiations  with  other  powers  for  such  treaties,  and  it  further  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they  create  such  a 
public  opinion  that  such  treaties  shall  be  promptly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  end  that  such  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  and  arbi¬ 
tration  may  be  attained,  this  Conference  recommends  that  public 
meetings  be  held  for  this  purpose  in  the  larger  and  smaller  centres 
of  population  ;  it  especially  urges  that  the  blessings  of  peace,  rather 
than  the  glories  of  war,  be  emphasized  in  our  common  and  higher 
schools  ;  and  it  particularly  requests  that  teachers  of  religion  shall 
in  their  ministrations,  and  especially  at  the  Christmas  season,  urge 
upon  their  people  the  obligation  to  use  all  influence  in  their  power 
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to  bring  to  the  earth  the  rule  of  that  spirit  of  peace  and  charity 
which  sees  in  every  race  and  nation  brothers,  for  whose  welfare  this 
nation  has  a  duty  as  well  as  for  its  own. 

After  reading  the  text  of  the  proposed  Platform,  as  above,  Dr. 
Ward  spoke  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WARD. 

We  have  come  to  this  meeting  under  circumstances  which  are 
fitted  to  cause  grief  and  to  cause  joy.  We  rest  under  a  cloud,  and 
we  also  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  whether  we  look  at  the  cloud  or 
the  sunshine  is  very  much  a  matter  of  temperament.  But  since  we 
have  met  here  the  atmosphere  has  seemed  to  be  cleared,  and  we  have 
found  it  easier  than  at  first  we  thought  it  would  be  to  understand 
what  is  the  work  that  was  set  before  this  Conference,  what  is  the 
next  step  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  on  that  which  has  thus  far  been 
accomplished.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  say  that  the  great 
meeting  of  the  powers  at  The  Hague  has  organized  a  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  that  nations  may,  if  they  will,  go  to  that  court  and 
adjust  their  differences.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  even  to  say  that  we 
will  labor  in  order  that  the  United  States,  whenever  any  difficulty 
may  arise  with  other  nations,  shall  go  to  this  court  and  present  its 
questions  there.  We  want  something  more  than  this  mere  provision 
of  a  court  and  the  permission  that  we  may,  if  we  want  to,  carry  our 
difficulties  to  it.  We  want  to  rise  from  the  word  “permissive  ’’  to 
the  word  “obligatory.” 

We  do  not  use  the  word  “compulsory,”  which  seems  to  imply 
some  force  coming  upon  a  nation  from  the  outside  to  compel  it  to 
act,  whether  it  wants  to  or  not.  Such  was  the  proposal  which  David 
Dudley  Field  made  in  devising  a  scheme  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
He  said  in  his  plan  that  if  any  nation  should  refuse  to  yield  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  should  unite  and  compel  it. 
We  do  not  use  that  word.  There  is  a  better,  a  nobler,  a  truer  word  ; 
it  is  “  obligatory.”  There  is  a  sense  of  obligation  which  rests  upon 
men  which  comes  from  the  sense  of  duty.  If  a  man  makes  a  promis¬ 
sory  note,  he  is  obliged  by  it — he  has  obligated  himself  —  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  has  agreed  to  pay. 

Now  what  we  ask  is  that  the  United  States  shall  enter  into  treaties 
with  other  powers,  and  shall  oblige  itself,  shall  promise  by  treaty, 
that  whatever  difficulty  may  arise,  —  whether  a  pecuniary  difficulty, 
a  territorial  difficulty,  a  question  of  honor,  —  it  will  submit  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  arbitration.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  honor  in  this,  but  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  honor.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  pride ;  the 
noblest  and  purest  pride  will  make  a  man  keep  his  promise  and  do 
what  he  has  agreed  to  do.  Therefore  we  ask  that  this  country 
should  rise  above  this  condition  in  which  we  now  are,  of  having  a 
“  permissive  ”  opportunity  to  settle  our  disputes  in  a  way  provided 


and  recommended,  and  should  oblige  itself  to  do  it,  by  fixed  treaties 
with  every  other  power  in  the  world.  Many  of  those  powers,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  are  ready  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement ;  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  we  hope  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico,  will  be  ready  to  enter  into  such  treaties.  A  reso¬ 
lution  will  be  presented  to  you,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  present  this  petition  of  ours  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  committee  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  conference 
of  American  Republics,  which  is  soon  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

How  is  the  object  which  we  have  in  mind  to  be  accomplished  ? 
We  are  trying  to  secure  the  next  logical  step,  that  is,  to  make  the 
treaties  which  shall  make  arbitration  obligatory  upon  our  nation. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  through  the  education  of 
the  people.  We  may  look  for  other  methods.  We  may,  in  seeking 
one  reform  or  another,  have  fanciful  or  patent  or  mechanical  methods, 
such  means  as  have  often  been  suggested ;  but  the  only  way  which 
ever  really  succeeds,  the  only  way  by  which  can  be  established  a 
sound  and  firm  foundation  for  any  progress,  is  that  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  conscience.  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  It  is 
to  be  done  by  public  meetings.  It  should  be  done  by  education  in 
the  public  schools.  It  would  be  well  to  have  such  subjects  brought 
before  educational  meetings,  the  national  conference  and  state  meet¬ 
ings  for  education.  It  would  be  well  to  have  it  brought  before  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Ghristian  Endeavor  and  similar  societies. 
It  is  to  be  done  also  through  schoolbooks.  But  we  have  here,  in 
order  to  make  our  statement  brief  and  definite  and  clear,  simply  said 
that  it  should  be  done  uby  the  education  of  the  young,”  and 
especially  by  education  in  our  public  schools. 

But  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  ethical  education  is  best 
achieved  by  means  of  religion.  I  believe  that  that  which  takes  hold 
of  the  conscience,  when  we  are  trying  to  teach  a  duty,  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  adding  to  it  the  sanctions  of  the  authority  of  God. 
So  I  think  that  we  can  never  forget,  and  your  committee  would  not 
forget,  that  there  is  no  higher  and  better  method  by  which  the  public 
can  be  taught  the  evil  of  war  than  by  the  church.  The  people 
should  be  taught  that  war  is  something  which  should  in  every 
possible  way  be  avoided,  something  that  should  never  be  entered 
into  unless  there  is  such  a  compulsion  that  it  does  not  seem  that  in 
any  way  it  can  be  escaped.  War  is  such  a  terrible  evil  that  even 
when  entered  into  for  a  good  purpose  it  is  likely  to  poison  the 
springs  of  the  human  heart,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hatred  among  people 
and  between  nations ;  it  is  an  offense  before  God.  The  Christian 
church  and  every  teacher  of  religion,  whether  he  be  Christian  or 
Jew  or  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  must  feel  that  war  is  something 
which  the  sanctions  of  his  religion  must  ever  condemn.  So  we  ask, 
and  ask  in  assurance,  that  the  clergy  of  our  country  shall  take 
special  pains  to  present  to  their  people  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  the  nation  to  encourage  the  spirit  which  leads  to  peace  and  to 
abominate  the  spirit  which  leads  to  war. 
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War  is  a  terrible  evil.  That,  as  Dr.  Jefferson  said,  is  a  truism. 
We  do  not  seem  to  have  got  anywhere  when  we  have  said  it.  It  is 
a  terrible  evil.  But  I  think  we  have  had  occasion  to  rejoice,  too,  in 
some  historical  statements  that  have  been  made,  as  we  have  seen 
how  war  is  gradually  being  not  only  reduced  in  its  quantity,  but 
somewhat  elevated  in  its  spirit.  I  thank  God  that  we  live  in  a  day 
when  those  that  make  war,  that  bring  war  upon  the  people,  insist 
that  they  do  it  for  some  sort  of  high  moral  purpose.  Perhaps  they 
are  right ;  perhaps  they  are  wrong  ;  perhaps  they  deceive  themselves. 
Some  here  have  spoken  very  severely  about  wars  that  have  been 
going  on  of  late ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not 
willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  sense  of  right  and  justice  and 
duty  are  not  with  ourselves,  and  that  those  who  differ  from  us  have 
the  same  sense  of  duty,  and  may  be  as  pure  and  as  honest  before 
God  as  we.  But  this  is  what  we  will  rejoice  in,  that  war,  when  it 
does  come,  is,  according  to  the  declared  meaning  and  purpose  of 
those  who  defend  it,  entered  into  for  some  other  purpose  than  those 
purposes  for  which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  men  were  not  ashamed  to 
declare  war.  We  can  look  forward,  seeing  this  progress,  to  a  hope 
that  fewer  and  fewer  causes  shall  be  allowed  to  excuse  war,  that 
fewer  and  fewer  occasions  shall  be  given  for  it,  that  there  shall  be 
fewer  invasions  of  states,  fewer  occasions  for  men  to  feel  that  they 
must  resist  such  invasion,  and  more  and  more  cases  —  God  grant 
they  may  be  multiplied  !  —  when  those  who  differ,  who  feel  that  their 
honor  and  even  their  existence  is  in  question,  shall  be  ready  to  leave 
the  case  to  wise  and  good  men,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  highest  and 
best  court  that  can  be  provided ;  to  trust  in  Almighty  God  and  in 
the  wise  judgment  of  their  fellow-men  ;  to  believe  that  God  rules  in 
the  earth,  and  that  peace  has  her  victories  more  glorious  than  those 
of  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  present,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  this 
statement.  Much  more  might  be  said ;  but  we  present  this  as  a 
statement  of  the  one  single  point  which  it  seems  to  us  should  be 
pressed  upon  our  President,  upon  our  Senate,  and  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  really  important  step  forward.  I  therefore 
move  the  adoption  of  this  Declaration. 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Boston  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
Platform,  speaking  as  follows : 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  PAINE. 

If  you  should  reject  this  Platform,  would  it  be  because  it  is  too 
restrained  in  tone,  or  too  impulsive  and  exuberant  ?  If  I  should 
-comment  with  a  certain  degree  of  candor  upon  that  brilliant  speech 
that  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  evening  by  Dr.  Jefferson,  I 
should  say  I  think  the  platform  is  too  exultant,  and  I  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  it  submitted  to  be  redrafted  in  the  form  of  a  dirge ;  for 


I  do  not  feel  very  hopeful  after  that  resume  of  the  progress  of  the 
world,  made  by  the  minister  of  a  great  and  powerful  parish  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  New  York. 

Nevertheless,  when  Dr.  Jefferson  spoke  of  his  dream  of  America 
as  something  that  had  faded  from  his  mind  and  hope,  I  could  not 
help  remembering  the  greatest  sermon  I  heard  when  I  was  a  student 
in  Harvard  College.  The  president,  Dr.  Walker,  preached  from  the 
text,  “And  Jacob  dreamed  a  dream;”  and  he  taught  us -to  be  true 
to  our  dream  through  life,  and  never  to  waver  an  atom  in  our  belief 
that  the  dream  would  come  true.  I  believe  that  our  dream  is  coming 
true,  and  that  we  are  moving  very  rapidly  towards  its  attainment. 
How  rapidly,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  prove  in  any  better  way  than 
by  documentary  evidence.  Here  is  our  last  report ;  let  me  read  a 
few  lines  from  the  last  page  of  that  report,  words  spoken  a  year  ago 
by  our  most  distinguished  member,  Judge  Edmunds,  whose  absence 
we  regret  so  much  this  year.  These  were  words  well  weighed  and 
carefully  considered,  in  the  last  moments  of  the  convention  : 

“  If  the  chair  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  single  word,  it  is  that  while  he  is  not  so 
hopeful  as  Dr.  Hale  in  respect  of  what  will  happen  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
consultations  at  The  Hague, — where  the  chances  are  now  more  than  even  that 
important  and  fundamental  principles  will  not  be  agreed  upon  at  this  time , —  yet 
the  certainty  is  established  that  the  great  nations  of  the  globe  have  consented  to 
meet  each  other  and  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  disarmament  and  peace.” 

That  was  a  conservative  view  a  year  ago.  And  yet  I  am  quite 
persuaded  that  we  are  entitled  to  speak  in  a  hopeful  tone,  and  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness,  of  the  progress  of  our  cause,  due  to  the 
hearty  support  of  the  laymen  and  to  the  splendid  leadership  of  the 
ministers.  It  was  interesting  to  listen  to  those  gentle  and  tender 
words  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  when  he  said  that  he  came 
from  a  land  of  peace  and  repose,  and  that  after  suffering  under  the 
excitements  of  our  country  the  Oriental  “  sinks  back  into  the  ecstasy 
of  introspection.”  Not  with  that  are  we  contented.  And  when  we 
wonder,  when  we  are  delighted,  at  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  may  we  pause  one  moment  to  ask  the  causes  of  it  ? 
Why  did  the  Czar  issue  that  wonderful  manifesto,  which  I  venture 
to  place  alongside  the  great  documents  of  our  history,  —  Magna 
Charta  on  the  plains  of  Runnymede,  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Lincoln’s  immortal  Proclamation  of  Emancipation?  Why  did 
he  do  it  ?  Let  me  pause  a  moment  to  ask  another  question  :  Why 
was  the  conference  at  The  Hague  such  a  brilliant  success  ? 

As  I  listened  to  that  wonderful  address  from  Dr.  Holls  two  days 
ago,  I  marked  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  six  words  which  seem  to  me 
fullest  of  encouragement  and  hope  and  inspiration  of  any  that  I 
have  heard  at  this  Conference,  —  words  which  I  think  we  may  carry 
home,  with  pleasure.  As  he  described  the  dark  moment  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  when  things  were  out  of  joint  and  there  was  doubt  whether 
anything  would  come  of  it,  he  spoke  of  the  telegrams  that  poured  in 
from  the  United  States,  of  the  letters  that  came,  and  of  the  influence 
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brought  to  bear  from  all  over  our  country ;  and  he  said  that  it  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  a  sense  of  “  the  overwhelming  force  of  enlightened 
public  opinion .”  That  is  the  power  that  made  the  Czar  issue  his 
proclamation ;  that  is  what  made  the  Conference  a  success ;  that  is 
the  power  that  is  going  to  move  the  world.  It  is  a  power  which, 
once  set  up,  never  can  be  dethroned ;  once  become  dominant,  never 
can  be  cast  down.  That  is  the  power  which  is  behind  our  move¬ 
ment,  and  which  the  laymen  and  the  laywomen  and  the  ministers  are 
all  helping  on.  “  The  overwhelming  force  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,”  —  those  are  the  words  which  we  may  all  carry  home  to 
comfort  and  support  us  and  fill  us  with  joy  and  hope. 

Those  words  may  be  placed  alongside  some  of  the  apothegms  of 
great  men.  General  Grant’s  words,  “  Let  us  have  peace,”  are  quoted 
over  and  over  again  :  what  power  they  had  then,  what  delight  it  is 
to  recall  them  now !  I  love  to  place  alongside  them  the  great  words 
of  John  Bright,  “Two  nations,  but  one  people.”  Just  after  President 
Cleveland’s  Venezuela  message,  when  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
danger  of  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
American  Peace  Society  directed  me  to  send  this  cablegram  to  Lord 
Salisbury :  u  Is  it  possible  that  England  prefers  war  to  arbitration  ? 
America  wishes  arbitration  rather  than  war.  ‘Two  nations,  but  one 
people.’  ”  Those  immortal  words  will  have  efficacy,  I  hope,  for  a 
long  time  in  preserving  the  peace  and  strengthening  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  long.  The  chairman,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Platform,  has  said  everything  that  is  necessary.  We  see  how 
rapidly  events  are  moving  forward.  We  recall  the  fact  that  five 
years  ago  the  first  conference  gathered  on  this  mountain-top  ;  that 
but  ten  years  ago  was  the  first  movement  of  our  State  Department 
on  behalf  of  this  cause.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  treaty  with 
England  made  and  almost  carried  through,  —  rejected,  to  the  national 
regret  and  disgrace.  And  now  we  have  the  Hague  Conference  cul¬ 
minating  in  this  great  triumph.  Why  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
progress  is  to  be  even  more  rapid  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
that,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  said,  the  United  States  will  take  up  the  matter 
and  make  these  treaties  ?  A  dozen  words  are  enough  :  “  America 
and  France  will  leave  all  disputes  between  them  to  the  High  Court 
of  Nations  at  The  Hague,”  —  that  covers  the  whole  ground.  Let 
us  have  a  treaty  like  that  with  France,  perhaps,  first,  because  France 
has  already  invited  us  to  make  such  a  treaty.  Russia  would  unite, 
as  Mr.  Brown  so  wrell  explained  this  morning,  at  our  first  suggestion 
of  readiness.  Italy  would  be  delighted  to  join  ;  and  so  one  after 
another  would  come  in,  and  the  nations  would  make  similar  treaties 
with  each  other,  and  before  this  Conference  should  meet  at  the  end 
of  a  decade  the  world  might  be  tied  together  by  these  treaties  which 
practically  prohibit  war,  in  bonds  of  amity  and  peace,  under  the 
blessed  influence  and  potency  of  the  results  of  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  called  by  the  Czar. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  second  the  motion  which  has  been  made, 
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and  to  ask  you  to  give  as  favorable  consideration  as  you  can  to  the 
platform,  as  it  has  been  read  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  moved  the  adoption  of  the  platform  by 
acclamation,  and  without  consideration  in  detail ;  and  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

That  the  President  of  this  Conference,  or  in  his  absence  the  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Committee,  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Republics,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  urge 
upon  that  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  settlement  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them. 

That  the  President  of  this  Conference,  or  in  his  absence  the  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Committee,  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  present  to  him  the  Platform  adopted  by  this  Conference. 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Woodruff  also 
presented  the  following  motion,  which  was  likewise  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  : 

That  the  officers  of  the  Conference  be  authorized  to  send  the  following  greet¬ 
ing  to  the  meeting  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  to  be  held  next 
month  in  London  : 

The  Sixth  Lake  Mohonk  International  Arbitration  Conference  sends  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  international  gathering  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  about  to  convene  in  London,  and  invites  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  international  arbitration  as  contributory  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  or  in  his  absence  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  to  present  the  subject  of 
international  arbitration  to  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  their  annual  meetings. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Conference.  Major  W.  H.  Lambert  of  Philadelphia  spoke  as 
follows  : 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  WILLIAM  H.  LAMBERT. 

During  the  progress  of  the  meeting  there  has  been  present  in  my 
mind  a  picture  which  recently  appeared  in  one  of  our  comic  papers, 
and  seems  to  be  apropos  of  this  occasion.  In  the  background  are 
flags  of  war,  confusion  and  other  signs  of  conflict ;  in  the  foreground, 
on  an  elevation,  is  the  dove  of  peace,  battered  and  bruised,  a  crutch 
under  each  wing  and  bandages  on  the  head  ;  and  underneath,  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  There  won’t  be  much  left  of  me  when  I’ve  finished  this 
job.’’  Now  if  only  that  dove  of  peace  could  raise  its  eyes  to  this 
mountain  top,  I  think  it  might  hope  and  not  despair. 

Frequent  quotation  has  been  made  of  the  platitude,  “War  is  terri¬ 
ble,”  but  our  speakers  have  refrained  from  using  the  more  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  given  that  thought  by  General  Sherman,  who  declared  that 
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“  War  is  hell,  and  you  cannot  refine  it”  He  made  his  utterance  in  the 
bitterest  war  of  modern  times,  and  in  defence  of  an  act  of  cruel  hard¬ 
ship  and  necessity.  Yet  that  very  war  inspired  another  utterance, 
which  better  accords  with  the  purpose  of  this  Conference.  While 
the  war  was  still  on,  while  the  great  President  was  maligned  and  hated, 
he  was  able  to  say,  “  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.  to  do  all  which  may 

achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations.”  And  that  same  war  saw  at  its  termination  an  incident 
which  it  seems  to  me  has  been  emulated  in  the  war  now  waging  in 
South  Africa, —  and  which  we  may  be  proud  to  remember.  The 
victors  at  Appomattox  shared  their  rations  with  the  vanquished,  and 
refrained  from  exultation  over  their  gallant  and  defeated  adversary. 
Another  evidence  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  endure  even  in 
war  and  outlast  it,  was  given  when  the  triumphant  sailor  cried  more 
recently,  “  Don’t  cheer  boys  !  they’re  dying  !  ” 

“  War  is  hell,”  but  its  horrors  are  being  mitigated,  and  humane  and 
Christian  influences  are  refining  it  and  shall  yet  banish  it  forever. 
Some  of  us  can  recall  how  thirty-five  years  ago  we  rejoiced  when 
the  “  Alabama  ”  went  down  under  the  guns  of  the  “  Kearsarge.”  Re¬ 
membering  the  hatred  of  that  time,  could  we  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  who  had  served  in  the  southern  army, 
would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  he  would  give 
the  name  of  the  “  Kearsarge  ”  to  a  new  vessel  of  war,  and  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  recognizing  the  grace  and  courtesy  of 
that  act,  would  supply  another  “  Alabama  ”  flying  the  nation’s  flag 
with  its  ornamental  furnishing,  in  token  of  grateful  appreciation  ? 

I  have  been  coming  to  Mohonk  for  a  number  of  years.  Each 
time  I  come  I  have  new  cause  for  admiration  for  him  who  controls 
its  affairs  and  destinies.  I  have  not  yet  decided  which  particular 
feature  of  his  many-sided  character  it  is  that  most  elicits  my  admira¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  when  philanthropic  causes  are  being  presented,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  forceful  but  bland  way  in  which  he 
procures  money  for  them,  his  methods  somehow  resembling  those  of 
a  political  committee  which,  prohibited  by  civil  service  rules  from 
levying  assessments,  seeks  only  “voluntary  contributions.”  No  sub¬ 
scriptions  solicited,  only  an  old  hat  on  the  table  !  Sometimes  I  think 
it  is  that  wonderful  faculty  for  making  new  roads  and  opehing  new 
vistas  ;  and  sometimes  that  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  knows  how  to  keep  a  hotel.  But  may  it  not  be  that 
beneficent  autocracy  whereby  he  assembles  friends  of  peace  with  the 
most  divergent  views  on  the  subject,  and  yet  preserves  the  peace 
without  resort  to  compulsion  ?  Here  are  clergymen,  laymen,  and 
editors  of  the  religious  press,  each  with  his  own  sense  of  others’  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  war,  each  with  his  own  panacea  —  and  yet  physical 
harmony  unbroken  !  Or,  perchance,  it  is  the  skill  with  which  a  con¬ 
ference  of  thinkers  notable  for  the  possession  of  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  has  been  so  dominated  that  no  allusion,  save  with  bated 


breath  and  apologetic  mien,  has  been  made  to  two  themes  of  public 
interest  and  vast  import,  uppermost  in  all  minds.  We  may  depre¬ 
cate  the  suppression,  but  respect  its  wisdom  and  applaud  its  result. 

Having  witnessed  what  we  have  seen,  knowing  what  we  know,  it 
is  not  right  that  this  Conference  should  adjourn  without  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  its  views  concerning  him  by  whose  invitation  we  are  here 
assembled.  Therefore  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  place 
upon  record  an  expression  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  our  host,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and,  more,  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  tact  by  which  he  has  assembled  and  guided  these 
various  conferences,  and,  most  of  all,  of  his  devotion  to  patriotic 
causes,  his  high  realization  of  the  ideals  of  true  Christian  statesman¬ 
ship  and  philanthropy. 

The  motion  presented  by  Major  Lambert  was  seconded  by  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  England. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS. 

It  looks  as  if  I  were  to  have  the  crowning  felicity  of  the  last  word ; 
and  I  am  peculiarly  fortunate  because  I  begin  with  such  a  peaceful 
matter  as  the  seconding  of  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  our  good  friend 
who  has  invited  us  here,  and  has  made  it  so  easy  for  us  to  forbear 
with  one  another  and  keep  the  law  of  charity.  I  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  in  what  form  the  resolution  ought  to  be  expressed.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  our  friend  on  having  such  Delectable  Mountains 
to  invite  his  friends  to.  I  have  sometimes  wondered,  in  reading  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  how  John  Bunyan  ever  caught  the  idea  of  getting 
his  Pilgrim  up  to  the  Delectable  Mountains,  for  he  was  a  Bedford¬ 
shire  man,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  country  as  flat  as  the  top 
of  one  of  his  own  tin  pans.  Where  did  he  get  the  idea  that  if  one 
went  into  the  mountains  he  would  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  from  the 
top  ?  That  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  the  higher  criticism 
of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  And  yet  it  is  very  likely  that  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  all  of  us  that  corresponds  to  the  Pisgah 
sight  of  Palestine,  to  “peaks  in  Darien,”  or  to  the  “high  mountains  ” 
to  which  seers  are  taken  when  the  City  of  God  is  to  be  disclosed. 
And  the  mountains,  as  well  as  those  who  have  caught  the  idea  of 
the  mountains,  help  to  keep  us  idealists  in  times  when  everything 
seems  averse  to  idealism.  I  myself  have  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  remain  idealist ;  but  the  country  and  the  hospitalities  of  this 
gracious  place  have  led  me  on  my  upward  path.  It  has  done  me 
good  to  say  to  myself  the  maxim,  “  God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town,”  —  a  maxim  which  somebody  recently  completed  by 
adding,  “and  the  devil  made  the  little  country  town.”  But  this 
maxim,  even  in  its  simpler  form,  is  not  an  uncontested  truth.  It  is 
not  true  in  the  swamp  nor  in  the  plain ;  but  it  is  true  upon  the 
mountain-side,  and  when  we  are  in  the  place  of  which  John  Ruskin 
said,  “  Those  pure  and  white  hills  are  near  to  heaven,  sources  of  all 


blessings  to  the  earth,  and  the  pointed  memorials  of  that  light  of 
His  mercy  which  fell,  snow-like,  upon  the  mountain  of  his  transfigu¬ 
ration.” 

So  the  mountains  help  to  make  us  and  keep  lis,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  idealists ;  thus  our  idealism  takes  on  a  new  color  and  a 
wiser  form.  It  does  not  build  any  longer  merely  upon  telegraph 
wires  and  upon  the  extent  or  the  diffusion  of  our  wares.  It  is  not 
established  by  proving  that  the  center  of  gravity  has  followed  the 
center  of  grocery.  It  is  established  upon  better  insight  and  larger 
truth.  I  will  even  venture  to  say,  —  introducing  a  note  of  discord 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  —  that  it  does  not  even  depend  upon  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  coal  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  coal  question  to¬ 
day,  and  to  the  story  of  the  decline  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rise  of 
the  United  States.  But  when  our  friend  was  speaking,  I  remembered 
that  there  was  a  warning  which  John  Ruskin  gave  to  the  English  on 
the  subject  of  coal,  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  even  in  this  great 
country  :  he  said,  in  one  of  his  books,  “  No,  my  friends,  the  greatness 
of  England  does  not  depend  upon  coal,  but  upon  virtue,”  —  that  is  to 
say,  upon  that  which, 

“  When  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 

Then  chiefly  lives.” 

I  think  we,  in  England,  are  being  brought  by  sad  experience  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  the  happiness  and  the  usefulness  and  the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  in  the  right  sense,  do  not  depend  upon  coal ;  and  neither  do 
they  depend  upon  the  accident  of  the  coal  deposits  of  this  country. 
Some  persons  who  are  still  deriving  the  evidence  of  divine  order 
from  nature,  have  found  in  the  coal  deposit  one  of  the  proofs  of  a 
divine  being.  But  you  are  also  under  a  much  larger  obligation  to 
see,  not  only  that  your  deposits  of  coal  are  right,  but  that  you  have 
also  a  just  and  proper  deposit  of  moral  ideas.  Our  ethical  deposits 
are  of  more  importance  than  our  carboniferous.  We  have  been  told 
here  that  law  is  only  the  deposit  of  the  ethical  consciousness, 
the  result  of  matters  which  have  been  pleaded  and  decided  in  foro 
conscientice. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  us  is  not  that  we  are  not  moral  people,  but 
that  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  our  ethical  deposits ;  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  on  hand  to  keep  us  in  a  proper  state  of  moral 
warmth  when  great  questions  arise,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  act 
in  the  face  of  great  moral  problems,  as  we  should  do  if  we  had 
always  been  careful  to  translate  our  ethical  politics  into  the  language 
of  law.  I  say  our  ethical  supplies  have  run  out.  There  was  a 
certain  gold  mine,  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  people  used  to 
draw  a  good  deal  at  one  time  :  I  mean  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  is  full  of  every  kind  of  splendid  nuggets.  But  statesmen  now  say 
we  must  not  translate  those  statements  into  the  terms  of  action. 
Lord  Roseberry  says  it  is  not  to  be  applied  in  South  Africa.  Mark 
Twain  said  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  a  recent  article,  “  It  is 


one  of  the  assets  of  the  church,  but  it  is  not  to  be  brought  in 
where  it  has  no  connection.”  And  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  a 
great  many  people  that  they  must  apologize  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  I  suppose  they  have  some  simpler  code  of  morals  that  they 
find  more  trustworthy. 

Even  if  you  go  back  to  the  Decalogue, —  which  I  suppose  we  may 
regard  as  acceptable, —  it  is  itself  sufficiently  idealistic.  Part  of  it 
has  never  been  translated  into  the  language  of  lav/ ;  the  tenth  com¬ 
mandment  is  not  enforced  by  any  court  of  law  ;  it  is  idealism  pure  and 
simple.  And  yet  that  idealistic  statement  was  sufficient  to  turn  a  per¬ 
secutor  into  a  saint,  for  he  said,  “  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  law 
had  said,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  covet.’  ”  And  yet,  if  we  could  apply  that 
statement  to  the  outwardness  of  things,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
make  wars  impossible  ?  For  instance,  if  it  were  applied,  say,  to 
Naboth’s  vineyard,  wouldn’t  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  annex  Naboth’s 
vineyard,  and  still  more  impossible  for  us  to  plead  that  the  vineyard 
was  suffering  from  an  insufficient  degree  of  cultivation  ? 

This  is  the  way  I  express  my  gratitude  to  my  dear  friend,  by  say¬ 
ing  something  on  the  subjects  that  he  is  interested  in.  One  other 
brief  word.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  verse  quoted  by  our 
friend  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  sword  and  the  perishing  by  the 
sword.  I  wonder  whether  I  may  venture  to  differ  from  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  put  upon  that  passage  this  evening.  There  is 
another  somewhat  like  it,  which  tells  us  that  if  we  bite  and  tear  one 
another  we  shall  be  devoured  of  one  another.  This  is  a  very  illogi¬ 
cal  statement ;  it  savors  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  ;  but  it  is  only  illogical 
because  it  has  been  treated  by  the  method  of  logomachy.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  treat  the  verse  about  the  sword  in  a  manner 
of  logomachy  which  shall  prove  that  there  shall  always  be  persons 
carrying  swords  and  persons  killing  those  who  carry  the  swords.  It 
reminds  you  of  the  statement  that  was  made  about  the  population 
of  Texas,  in  which  “every  Texan  kills  a  Texan  and  every  Texan  is 
killed  by  a  Texan,”  and  what  became  of  the  population  no  logician 
has  been  able  to  make  out. 

One  more  word  in  conclusion.  I  think  we  have  had  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  of  getting  up  on  mountain-tops  of  ideal  thought.  And 
we  have  had  one  good  friend  here  to  whom  has  been  given  a  privi¬ 
lege  such  as  I  venture  to  say  is  not  possible  to  many  of  us,  a  form 
of  the  Imitatio  Christi  which  {does  not  come  to  many, —  the  privilege 
of  saying  to  other  people,  “  Come  ye  up  into  this  mountain  and  rest 
apart.”  That  beautiful  privilege  which  he  has  as  the  lessee  of  these 
mountains, —  not  the  owner,  for  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the 
fullness  thereof,”  —  may  he  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  and  to  help  other 
people  to  enjoy  it  with  him  ! 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  without  whose  presence  no  Mo- 
honk  Conference  would  be  quite  complete,  was  then  introduced. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 


Twelve  months  ago,  when  we  met,  you  remember  that  the  Hague 
Conference  was  in  session,  and  we  exchanged  signals  by  cable. 
Then  the  sky  seemed  so  clear,  and  there  was  hardly  a  hint  of  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  But  during  the  twelve  months,  as  this  with¬ 
drawing  century  goes  out,  with  some  stains  of  blood  on  its  garment, 
we  have  seen  Christian  Britons  and  Christian  Boers  assailing  each 
other,  and  our  own  Christian  America  taking  the  lives  of  some  that 
were  utter  strangers  to  us  two  years  ago.  Some  of  you  may  comfort 
yourselves  with  the  thought,  “  God  reigns  !  ”  I  never  hear  that  but 
I  think  of  the  old  woman  up  in  Vermont,  a  century  ago,  when  the 
Indians  used  to  come  over  from  Canada,  and  were  burning  some 
towns  and  scalping  some  of  the  people.  She  was  frightened  out  of 
her  senses,  and  when  some  one  said  to  her,  “Don’t  be  troubled! 
The  Lord  reigns  !  ”  she  answered,  “Don’t  you  think  I  know  that? 
What  I’m  afraid  of  is  them  plaguey  Indians  !  ”  While  I  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  Lord  is  on  the  throne,  one  of  the  “  plaguey  Indians  ” 
that  troubles  me  as  an  arbitrationist  is  that  after  all,  man,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  is  a  sadly  belligerent  animal,  and  human  nature 
has  sometimes  as  much  of  the  mastiff  in  it  as  of  the  man. 

We  must  recognize  too  that  arbitration  is  not  in  itself  a  popular 
cause.  It  does  not  appeal  to  popular  passion.  We  have  been  as¬ 
sembling  here  year  after  year,  and  although  some  of  the  best  brains 
and  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  country  have  gathered  here,  yet 
the  great  daily  press  of  our  cities  has  yielded  us  very  scant  attention, 
and  sometimes  has  even  indulged  in  derision,  as  last  year  when 
some  of  the  leading  papers  said  that  it  had  been  a  gathering  of 
“enthusiasts  and  visionaries  and  cranks.”  Well,  some  of  us  are 
quite  used  to  that.  Some  of  us  remember  how,  in  years  gone  by, 
the  very  word  “  abolitionist  ”  was  the  most  opprobrious  brand  that 
could  be  stamped  on  a  human  forehead.  We  remember  the  time 
when  advocates  of  freedom  were  hooted  from  the  pulpits ;  when  my 
beloved  friend,  John  G.  Whittier,  narrowly  escaped  mob  violence  ; 
when  Lovejoy  gave  himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  speech,  free 
thought,  brotherly  love,  and  the  glory  of  God.  We  are  not  troubled, 
though  some  may  sneer  at  us  as  visionaries  and  enthusiasts.  After 
all,  this  world  is  governed  by  facts,  which  when  they  first  make  their 
appearance  are  doomed  to  scourgings  and  crucifixions.  Remember, 
good  friends,  that  a  false  public  opinion  is,  after  all,  like  the  first 
foam  of  a  wave,  that  rolls  in  on  the  shore  and  slides  back  into 
oblivion  ;  but  a  “  great  truth  is  like  the  ocean,  calm  in  its  strength, 
eternal  in  its  power ;  and  though  the  darkness  may  veil  it  for  a  time, 
it  beats  on  with  its  victorious  pulses  and  waits  for  the  dawn.” 

So  shall  it  be,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  this  blessed  cause,  in  this 
great  enterprise  of  peaceful  arbitration.  We  go  home  cheered,  yes, 
cheered  with  the  thought  that  in  the  past  the  great  principles  of 
peace  have  been  so  often  triumphant,  even  when  we  were  threatened 


with  war.  In  eight  and  seventy  years  of  my  life,  I  recall  many  and 
many  a  time  when  the  war-clouds  hung  so  low  on  our  horizon  that*  it 
seemed  war  with  some  foreign  power  was  almost  inevitable  ;  and  yet 
during  all  those  years  we  have  never  been  brought  into  conflict  with 
a  foreign  power  but  once,  —  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  were  brought  into  conflict  with  old 
Spain.  Once,  in  my  early  life,  when  war-clouds  threatened,  they 
were  dispelled  by  the  diplomacy  of  those  master-statesmen,  our 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.  Then  again,  in  1872,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  “  Alabama  ”  difficulty  must  terminate  in  conflict.  I 
never  can  forget  the  thrill  of  joy  which  filled  the  heart  of  glorious 
Gladstone,  on  that  morning  in  June,  when  he  opened  his  dispatches 
and  told  me  that  the  news  from  the  Geneva  Conference  was  so 
assuring.  He  grasped  my  hand  and  said,  “  The  great  question  is 
settled,  it  is  settled  !  I  do  not  profess,”  said  he,  “  to  read  the  designs 
of  Providence ;  but  I  can  tell  you  now  that  no  earthly  power  can 
prevent  an  enduring  peace  between  your  country  and  mine.”  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  thankful  that  I  grasped  the  hand  of  the  most 
colossal  Englishman  of  this  century,  when  his  great  heart  was  relieved, 
and  the  burden  was  lifted  off,  and  the  dark  cloud  was  dissipated, 
and  he  felt  in  his  great  soul  the  throb  and  thrill  of  the  restored  and 
perpetuated  unity  of  these  great  sister  nations. 

At  this  hour  I  must  not  be  tempted  into  any  exhaustive  oration. 
I  have  just  to  turn  to  the  pleasanter  duty  of  being  your  spokesman 
for  a  moment  in  the  expression  of  your  inmost  hearts.  We  are 
going  home,  beloved  Brother  Smiley,  brimming  with  thankfulness 
for  the  love-feast  we  have  enjoyed.  We  are  going  home  with  a 
faith  in  our  cause  as  immovable  as  old  Skytop.  Ay,  we  have  climbed 
our  Skytop  again,  and  fastened  the  colors  of  arbitration  on  its  hights, 
never  to  be  lowered.  We  are  going  home, —  yes,  Brother  Smiley, 
and  we’re  coming  to  see  you  again  !  Just  as  sure  as  those  courteous 
notes  of  invitation  reach  us,  every  heart  here  will  respond  most 
truly  and  warmly.  We  are  coming  again,  you  may  be  sure  of  it ! 
We  come  because  we  love  peaceful  and  blessed  Mohonk  as  one  of 
the  Lord’s  lighthouses  and  towers  of  the  truth  ;  we  come  because 
we  love  you,  whose  princely  hospitality  is  as  generous  as  the  noon¬ 
day  sun  ;  we  come  because  we  believe,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  in  the 
great  principle  of  arbitration,  as  embodying  justice,  righteousness, 
and  truth,  as  for  the  highest  welfare  of  humanity ;  as  always  sure  of 
the  beneficent  smile  of  Him  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

And  now,  as  I  look  over  this  company,  I  see  gratitude  beaming  in 
every  countenance  and  flashing  out  of  every  eye.  The  grateful 
affection  that  is  rising  from  all  your  warm  hearts  I  have  simply  to 
condense  into  a  shower  of  thanks,  as  I  say  on  your  behalf  :  “  God 
bless  you  and  keep  you  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  you,  now 
and  forever  and  ever,  until  at  last,  brother, —  long  hence  may  it  be, — 
thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  !  ” 
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Mr.  Smiley  :  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  words,  and  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  so  many  men 
working  in  earnest  in  a  cause  which  I  believe  to  be  so  important 
for  the  growth  of  the  world  in  what  is  best.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  hardly  anything  which  is  of  more  importance  for  the  advancement 
of  the  world  than  the  abolishment  of  war.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  it  will  be  almost  entirely  eradi¬ 
cated,  just  as  the  process  of  civil  law  settles  nearly  all  difficulties 
between  individuals.  It  does  not  settle  them  all  ;  there  are  some¬ 
times  murders,  and  there  will  be  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it 
is.  But  nearly  all  difficulties  are  settled  by  law,  and  it  is  just  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  great  majority  of  disputes  among  nations  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  I  rejoice  in  the  approach  of  that  time,  and  I  feel 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  here  can  be  very  helpful  in  that 
direction.  By  holding  meetings,  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  by 
using  the  press,  by  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges,  a  process  of 
education  may  be  carried  on  which  will  help  bring  the  glad  day  when 
wars  will  cease. 

1  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  this  Conference.  We  have  had 
fine  speeches,  and  I  have  never  been  more  assured  that  we  have 
made  permanent  progress.  One  of  the  best  things  that  has  been 
said  is  what  Dr.  Cuyler  says,  that  you  are  coming  again.  We  expect 
to  see  you  here  next  year,  and  we  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  the  years  of  our  lives.  But  before  you  come  again  I  hope 
we  shall  have  found  one  nation  —  perhaps  more  than  one  —  with 
which  we  can  agree  that  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  Court  at 
The  Hague. 

The  motion  presented  by  Major  Lambert  was  then  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Ward,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
Chairman,  Judge  Matteson,  for  the  excellent  and  faithful  way  in 
which  he  had  conducted  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Business  Committee,  the  Secretaries  and  the  Press  Committee. 

Judge  Matteson  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
then  declared  the  Conference  adjourned  without  day. 

After  the  close  of  the  Conference  the  Business  Committee  selected 
John  B.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  Albert  K.  Smiley  of  Lake  Mohonk, 
John  Crosby  Brown  of  New  York,  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Boston,  as  a  committee  to  lay  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
made  by  the  Conference. 
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